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J. Allen Skinner 


THREE IN A CELL 


Three months ago Michael Randle was 
sentenced to three days’ loss of remission 
and three days’ loss of pay by the deputy 
governor of Worwwood Scrubs because he 
insisted that a man suffering from diarrhoea, 
who was sharing a cell with him and Trevor 
Hatton, should be allowed to leave his cell 
to visit the lavatory. Michael Randle sent 
an appeal to the Home Secretary protesting 
against the procedure that had led to his 
punishment. The fact that his appeal had 
been submitted was reported in the press. 
The Home Office, in the way they handled 
the appeal, seemed to show little concern 
about the case and, of course, the appeal 
was rejected. As a news story the matter 
had then ceased to have any interest for the 
press. This was not surprising. What was 
surprising, however, was that no paper felt 
that the prison conditions which the incident 
brought to light called for any kind of 
comment. 

This is an unsavoury and repellent subject 
but one which we believe people should 
know about. The recently published report 


of the Prison Commissioners discloses that 
out of a prison population of over 30,000 
more than 8,000 men are confined (“ accom- 
Lene ” the report says) three men to a 
cell. 


This overcrowding is the result of an in- 
creasing number of prisoners coming into 
inadequate prison buildings. Some people 
think of this as of course regrettable, but 
much like the overcrowding caused by the 
housing shortage. 


There is, however, one aspect of this situa- 
tion that people of delicate sensibilities 
prefer not to think about and the Prison 
Commissioners naturally make no reference 
to it. A very large proportion of these 
30,000 people may not leave their cells for 
any purpose from 7 p.m. (or earlier) each 
day until the following morning unless they 
should suddenly become very seriously ill; 
and this applies equally to those who are 
shut up together three in a cell. Just try 
to imagine yourself confined all night in a 
cell 13ft. by 7ft.; then imagine it containing 


= 
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A cell laid out for one prisoner; there are hundreds of cells like this which are occupied 


today by three prisoners. 
OF Prison, by Hugh Klare.) 


(Photo by Roger Mayne, from the Pelican book, ANATOMY 


beds or bunks for three people, a wash- 
stand, table and chairs, three chamber pots 
with ill-fitting lids, and three prisoners. 


Even where a man has a cell to himself the 
sanitary arrangements are one of the most 
squalid aspects of the English prison regime. 
The recent film, The Pot Carriers, both in 
its title and in a brief sequence in the film, 
gave a slight indication of what is involved, 
but it is difficult for someone who has never 
been in a prison to imagine the disgusting 
conditions that prompted Christopher Logue 
to remark that he found a dominant char- 
acteristic of the English prison to be the 
combined smell of excrement and disin- 
fectant. 


But this is a normal part of English prison 
life. For the 8,000 who are sharing cells 
the conditions are not merely squalid but 
appallingly degrading. These 8,000, when 
the need arises at any time between 7 p.m. 
and the following morning, must submit to 
the degradation of defecating, unscreened, 
in the presence of two other people, and 


Merfyn Turner 


The roots are 


A sick society should not be surprised that 
its prisons are overcrowded, for prisons 
after all but reflect the condition of society. 
The Report of the Prison Commission, pub- 
lished last week, should not be criticised 
because it offers no solution, and promises 
little more than more prisons and more 
officers to run them in a despairing attempt 
to cope with an ever-increasing prison popu- 
lation. The problem of prison has its roots 
in society, and as long as we maintain a 
strict dichotomy between people in prison 
and people outside we shall continue to 
focus our attention on the symptom, and to 
disregard the sickness which the symptom 
reveals. A healthy society needs no prisons. 
There can be no fundamental reform of 
prisons without fundamental reform of 
society. Most people in prison are there 
because of their nurture rather than their 
nature. Society has made them, and, dis- 
liking what it sees, it rejects them. Prison 
is more than a tangible expression of this 
rejection. It is also the expression of 
society’s attempt to divest itself of its re- 
sponsibility. 

Prison walls have always served to do more 
than protect society from the prisoner. 
They have protected society from its own 
conscience. One of the consequences of 
Hitler’s occupation of Holland was that 
many respected Dutch citizens experienced 
for the first time the prisons they provided 
for their own offenders. After liberation 
they created a new prison system, for they 
could no longer plead ignorance of the 
degradations of the old. 

Ignorance of the prison system it maintains 
remains a characteristic of our society. We 


the receptacle will remain in the cell until 
the pot-carrying (‘slopping out”) session 
in the morning. 

There were last year 224 convictions for 
indecent exposure. These do not include 
the Prison Commissioners, who have, of 
course, been guilty of no such thing. They 
have simply been responsible for enforcing 
it on thousands of men committed to their 
charge. 

In the newspaper comments on the Prison 
Commissioners’ report I have seen no refer- 
ence to this result of overcrowding and 
prison regulations, and I do not expect to 
come upon any. It is an obscenity that nice 
people do not want to read about. I should, 
however, like to see some Members of Par- 
liament giving their attention to the matter. 


J. Allen Skinner was imprisoned as a con- 
scientious objector during the First World 
War (before the prison reforms of the 
*twenties) and again as a member of the 
Direct Action Committee Against Nuclear 
War in the winter of 1959-60. 


In society 


have not yet passed the stage of talks on 
prisons, with or without a cup of tea, or 
lunch, or even dinner. Serious and intel- 
ligent study is confined to specialists and 
students. 

It may have been argued that nothing had 
been written which could suitably serve as 
a handbook for study by the non-specialists. 
Hugh Klare’s book, Anatomy of Prison, 
now in a cheap edition*, meets that need. 
It reveals the author’s intelligent observa- 
tion and his insight into prison problems. 
It is written with a sense of fairness, toler- 
ance and restraint that may sometimes seena 
over-generous. It analyses with understand- 
ing. It approaches the present with realism, 
It offers imaginative suggestions for the 
future. But its great virtue is in its ability 
to provoke thought and promote systematie 
discussion. 

Although the theme is the anatomy of 
prison, Hugh Klare is not unmindful of tha 
duties of society and its responsibility for 
its offenders. This could hardly be other 
wise, for though it might be argued that the 
concentration of skills and energies on the 
prison scene would eventually make the 
crooked straight, the situation would them 
exist where the straight was discharged into 
a crooked society. The ending could well 
be worse than the beginning. 

*Penguin, 4s. 


Merfyn Turner has described his venture im 
providing homes for discharged prisoners in 
his book SAFE LopGiING: THE RoAD TO 
NorMAN House. He gave up active warder- 
ship in order to spread the ideas behind 
Norman House to other parts of Britain. 
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Summer School 


The Future of Socialism - Reform or Revolution ? 
Schoot for Students and Young Socialists, 7-14 Sept. 
Kessingland Camp, nr. Lowestoft. Speakers : 
Bourdet, Cliff, Coates, Collins, Daniels, Hobsbawm, 
Hughes, Lovell, Roberts, Kidron, Rex, Miliband, 
Mandel, Thompson. £6 week, £2 5s. weekend. 
Delay J. Atkinson, 54 Park Rd., Lenton, Notting- 
am. 


Personal 


Celia and Laurens Otter will Igaye Ladbroke Rd. at 
the end of August. From tn€ end of September 
they will be at 5 New Yatt Rd., North Leigh, Nr. 
Witney, Oxon. 


Christian Pacifist (man) desperately poor. Urgently 
needs cheap secondhand suit and pair of shoes (size 
9). Height 5.9, chest 36, waist 32-33, imside leg 32. 
Box No. 105. 


Diary 


As this is a free service we reserve the right to 
select from notices sent in. To make the service 
as complete as possible, we urge organisers to : 


1 Send entries to arrive not later than First Post 
Monday. (Friday preferred.) 
Include date, town, time, place (hall, street); 
nature of event; speakers, organisers (and secre- 
tary's address). 

To publicise full details, book a classified or dis- 

played advertisement. 


23 Aug-1 Sept, Thurs-Sat 


Campaign Caravan on Tyneside and Tees-side. 
Visiting Hebburn, Jarrow, Newcastle, Tynemouth, 
Whitley Bay, Stockton, Billingham, Middlesbrough, 
West Hartlepool, Redcar, Darlington. Watch for 
further details of route. Information : 10 Compayne 
Gdns., London, N.W.6. 


24 August, Friday 

Bristol: 7.30 p.m. Mrs. Poole’s, 9 Cossins Rd., 
Redland. Owen Brown reviews Gregg's revised 
‘* Power of Non-Violence.”"" | PPU. 


Feltham, Middx. : 7.45 p.m. Railway Tavern, Bed- 
font Lane. Public meeting arranged by London 
Airport CND. 


25 August, Saturday 


Ilford, Essex: 3 p.m. Pioneer Market. Public 
meeting. Speaker: Alan Hollingham. YCND. 


London, S.E.7 ; 2.30 p.m. Charlton House. Green- 
wich and Blackheath CND Fete, opened by George 
Melly. (53 bus from Woolwich Arsenal SR Stn.) 
CND. 


London, W.1: Assemble 4.15 p.m. Air St. (behind 
Swan and Edgar's, Piccadilly Circus) for march in 
support of C'ttee of 100 members serving long 
sentences, Netails : Jane Buxton, 27 Redington Rd.. 
N.W.3. 


London, W.C.2: 3 p.m. Manette St. (off Charing 
Open-air Mtg Speaker: Richard 
Headicar; Poster Parade will join the Prisoners’ 
March (see previous entry) at Oxford Circus at 4.45 
p.m. CND, 


Stockton-on-Tees: & a.m. to 8 p.m. Silent Vigil at 
War Memorial, High St.. by members of local CND 
Groups to inaugurate Tees-side Nuclear Disarma- 
Details: H. F. Farrow, 42 Ingleby 


Grove. Hartburn. 


27 August, Monday 


Stockton-on-Tees : 7.30 p.m. Trades and Labour 
Club, Hind St. Informal discussion with members 
of Campaign Caravan. CNAD. 


28 August, Tuesday 


London, W.C.1: 7.15 p.m. 6 Endsleigh St. Meeting 
for London Area Members. Business, future plans, 


discussions. Informal. PPU. 


Stockton-on-Tees : 7.30 p.m. Jubilee Hall, Leeds St. 
Public Mtg. Speakers: Georga Clark, Keith Schel- 
lenberg. Chair: Rev. R. O. Bowlby. CND. 


29 August, Wednesday 


Birmingham : Midland Inst., Paradise St. Rev. John 
Morris and Beryl Rueht report on their ,visit to 


Moscow Peace Conference. All welcome, CND. 


in debt? 


NEVER AGAIN 


the answer ? 


a steady income 


how? bankers’ orders or regular donations 


National Committee of 100 


13 Goodwin Street, London, N.4. 


Duplicating, verbatim shorthand, typing (tapes, etc.), 
translating. Mabel Eyles, 10 Beaconsfield Rd., 
London, Ni. ENTerprise 3324. 


Help the Hospital at Nagasaki. Send money to 
Relief for A-bomb Victims, 32 Dover Way, Cro: ley 
Green, Herts. 


Hypnosis. Consultant treats nervous conditions, 
disorders, personal habits and problems. G. Stocker, 
MBHA. 14 Belsize Cresc., Hampstead. N.W.3. 
SWIss Cottage 4904. 


Hypnotism by Ralph Robinson. Consultant for 
nervous disorders, blushing, nervous tension, emo- 
tional problems, slimming. inferiority complex. Sun- 
day to Thursday, daytime, evening. SPEedwell 3901. 


Pat Pottle thanks his friends for sending so many 
cards and good wishes on his birthday. 


Two members. CND, Committee of 100, beginning 
world peace trek Sept. 10 (S. Europe. Asia. Far 
Fast. Australasia. USA). Any addresses appreciated: 
G. McLagan, 23 Queensway, Newcastle-on-Tyne 3. 


Volunteers needed: Christmas card packaging for 
annual Peace News fund-raising work. Helpers 
urgently wanted, 9.30 a.m.-6 p.m. some evenings, or 
could do at home in London area. 5 Caledonian 
Rd.. N.1. TER 8248. 


War Resisters' International welcomes gifts . of 
foreign stamps. 88 Park Ave.. Enfield, Mdx. 


Will Irene Hearne, who worked at Edmund Evans, 
in Rose Place, Stepney. please communicate : Phil 
Chapman, 2 Loxford Green, Ilford, Essex. 


West Hartlepool ; 7.30 p.m. Labour Hal!, Park Rd. 
Public Meeting. Speakers : George Clark and others. 
Chair: Rev. Walter Gill. CND. 


1 September, Saturday 


Chichester: Assemble 2 p.m. for Pilgrimage to the 
Cathedral from Westhampnett (A.27) (East prong), 
West Dean Church (A.286) (North prong), New 
Bosham crossroads (A.27) (West prong). i 
Cathedral for silent worship 4 p.m. Details : Sybil 
Cookson, Trelawny's Cottage, Sompting, Sussex. 
WORthing 4157. Christian CND. 


Grange-over-Sands : 3.15 pm. Meeting at the home 
of John Bullough, Field Broughton, Speaker : Nor- 
man Plamping Grange Peace Group. 


London, W.C.1: 3-5 p.m. Dick Sheppard Hse., 6 
Endsleigh St. Meeting for Business and Discussion, 
Piero Cataldi: ‘* Message of Christianity.’ Visitors 
welcome. Order of the Great Companions 


2 September, Sunday 


Blackpool: 3.30 p.m. March from Gynn §q., Nth. 
Prom., in demonstration against the Bomb 
Speakers at mtg. : John Horner, Clive Jenkins, Will 
Whitehead, Will Griffiths, M.P., Bert Wynn, CND. 


Bradford : Coach to Blackpool for demonstration at 
TUC Conference leaves [0.30 a.m. from St. George's 
Hall, Hall Ings. 12s, 6d. return, CND, 22 Park 
Grove, B'ford 9. 


Bradford : Campaign Caravan Open-Air Meetings. 
3 p.m. Lister Park. 7.30 p.m. Forster Sq. CND. 


London, W.2: 5.30 p.m. Speakers' Corner, Hyde 
Park, Vanessa Redgrave and others on the Sept. 9 
Demonstration, London C’ttee of 100. 


London, W.1: Assemble 3 p.m. Air St. (behind 
Swan and Edgar's, Piccadilly Circus). West-End 
Poster Parade, CND. 


3 September, Monday 

Wokingham: 7.45 p.m. Small Committee Room, 
Town Hall, Public Meeting: Discussion of July 
mecting on Radiation, CND. 


6 September, Thursday 


London, E.11: 8 p.m. Friends’ Mtg. Hse., Bush 
Rd., Leytonstone. Group Discussion, PPU. 


7-14 Sept, Fri-Fri 

Schoo! for Students and Young 
Socialists. Holiday Fellowship Youth Camp, Kess- 
ingland, Details: Julian Atkinson, 54 Park Rd., 
Lenton, Nottingham. 


8 September, Saturday 


Lewisham, London: 8 p.m. St. Mark's Vicarage, 
Clarendon Rd. Ronald Mallone: ‘* Aims and 
Principles of the Fellowship Party.”" FoR. 


London, N.We2: 2.30 p.m. outside Co-op. Store, 
bottom end of Kilburn High Rd. Assemble for 
poster parade. _CND 


Lowestoft : 


London, W.C.2: 3 p.m. Manette St. Open-air Meet- 
ing. Speakers: Richard Headicar, Norman Reuter. 
Poster Parade 4.30 - 5.30 pin. CND. 


9 September, Sunday 


London, S.W.1: 3 p.m. 7,000 sit down at the Air 
Ministry. Help needed now. London C'ttee of 100 
168 New Cavendish St., W.1. LAN 5090. j 


12-14 Sept, Wed-Fri 


Hemel Hempstead, Herts.: Felden Lodge. M.P.F. 
Conference for Students. Speakers: Rev. Kenneth 
Greet, Rev. David Stacey. Details: Rey. John 
Stacey, 198 Ferrymead Ave., Greenford, Middx. 

ctr ar en re renee nena 


13 September, Thursday 


London. E.1L: 8 p.m. Friends’ Mtg. Hse., Bush 
Rd., Leytonstone. Reg Latham: ‘' Civil Disobedi- 
ence.’’ PPU. 


15 September, Saturday 


London, W.C.1: 7-9 p.m. Friends’ Int. Centre, 32 
Tavistock Sq. Social gathering. Guest : Donald 
Swann. Admission free. Silver collection. APF. 


Literature 


Britain's oldest Socialist weekly - vigorous, forth- 
tight and consistently against war - th. ‘* Socialist 


1 


Leader."’ Indispensable to peace ~-rkers . Uni- 
Jateralists who want up-to-date information c ne 
and world politics, Fourpence weekly, Ob. 

from your newsagent or from 197 King's Cross . 


London, W.C.1. 


Peace Packets, a comprehensive literature service, 
keeping campaigners up to date ‘With (>c latest 
publications of many organisations. 20s. year, 
start now. Housmans (the PN booksellers), © Cale- 
donian Rd.. London, N.1. 


Accommodation Vacant 


Furnished two-rogmed accommodation for single 
person in Jarge mansion fiat. Large siti;>” room 
with bay window and balcony and smaller a. ‘ining 
room, Vegetarians. Tel.: C'ilswick 3565, 


Accommodation Wanted 


Three young CND men need furnished flat, barn or 
shack, September. Box No. 107. 


Young pacifist couple require unfurnished flat, mode- 
rate rent, London area, September. Box No. 106. 


For Sale 
New YCND badges: usual rates, from Rosemary 
Bromhead, 19 St. George's Road, Twickenham, 
Middlesex. 


Wanted . 
War against War (Krieg dem Kriege) by Ernst 
Friedrich (1926). Box No, 107. 


Rugby : 3.30 p.m. Friends’ Mtg. Hse., Regent Place. 
S. Midlands Area Mtg. Dr. Hilda von Klenze : ‘* 
Pacifist in Nazi Germany.’’ Tea. PPU. 


16 September, Sunday 
London, §.W.1: Assemble 3 p.m. Waterloo Pl (foot 
aS Regent St.) for West-End Poster Parade. 


Every day 


London, W.1: 8 a.m.-10.30 p.m. Continuous picket 
at U.S. Embassy, 24 Grosvenor Sq., until U.S. tests 
el Posters obtainable nearby at 11 N. Audley 
St. 


> 


ting Hill Gate Underground). 
pickets : TER 0284 or LAN 5090. 


Greater London: Listen to the Voice of Nuclear 
Disarmament after BBC TV close down. 


Every week 


Nottingham : 7.30 p.m. 49 Coffee Bar (downstairs). 


Wednesdays 

Victoria, §.W.1: 7.30 p.m. Canvassing and leafleting 
from 10 Walden House, Pimlico Rd. (on 11, 39 and 
46 bus routes), YCND, Committee of 100, CND. 


Thursdays 

London, W.12; 7-11 p.m. outside Wormwood Scrubs, 
Du Cane Rd. Vigil for Des Lock. (Nearest Tube : 
East Acton). London Committee of 100. 


Saturdays 

Charing Cross, W.C.2: 7-10 p.m. Meet outside main 
entrance Southern Region Stn. for leafleting. CND, 
Committee of 100, YCND. 


Croydon : Trinity School of Sir John Whitgift, High 
St. - manning boakstall, leafleting. 10-5.45._ YCND. 
Kentish Town, London: 3-5 p.m. Corner of Kentish 
Town Rd. and Islip St. (nt Kentish Town Tube 
Stn.). Public mtg., leafleting, newspaper selling. 
Volunteers needed. CND. 


London, W.11: 10 a.m.-5 p.m. Golborn Rd., Porto- 
bello Market, north end. PPU bookstall. Volun- 
teers for two hour shifts always needed. ‘Phone : 


Sec. BAY 2086 or FLA 7906. 


London, S.W.16: 8.30 a.m. - 1.30 p.m. _Booksta}l 
near St. Leonard's Church, Streatham. 
welcome. CND. 


Marylebone: 10 a.m. - 4 p.m. Church St. Market, 
Supporters needed to man stall and 


Orpington : 9.30 - 5.30 High St. (nr. W. H. Smith's), 
Manning bookstall, leafleting. YCND. 


Sundays 

London: 7.30-11 p.m. 213 Bishopsgate. The Pea- 
nuts Club, CND Folk Songs, discussions, ete. 
Informal. Guitarists, singers needed. All proceeds 
to London C'ttee of 100. 

Bristol; 3 p.m. Durdham Downs. Public Meeting. 
CND. 


Nottingham : 7-9 p.m. Slab Sq. Open Mtg. Theo 
in ‘* Flying Horse *' Hotel till 10 p.m. Speakers 
and leafleters welcome each week. CND. 


: 8 p.m. Market Sq. Public Meeting 


Victoria Stn., S.W.1: 7-10 p.m. Meet outside Grosa- 
venor Hotel, Buckingham Palace Rd., for leafleting 


Saturdays and Sundays 


London: Toynbee Hall, Commercial St., B.1. Work 
camps every weekend to help old and handica ped 
people in slums of London. ‘Phone BIS 9112. Ws. 
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Geoffrey Carnall reports from Toronto 


Poets, pacifists and the law 


In Toronto recently, on Thursday evenings. 
members of the Committee of 100 have 
been speaking in Allan Gardens, an open 
space in the central part of the city. The 
speakers stand at the foot of a statue of 
Robert Burns, a vantage point less com- 
manding than most open-air speakers in 
Britain are used to, but well suited to the 
give and take of democratic discussion. 


Thus. one can hear the Committce’s Chair- 
man. Michael McNamee. reminding his 
audtence that the R.A.F. was short of fighter 
planes in 1939. Was this because of ob- 
structive pacifists ? [t was not! No, it was 
because the British Government was build- 
ing bombers - bombers which were to be 
Britain’s deterrent against war. 

“Mr. Baldwin said that our bombers were 
our deterrent. Will anyone say that Mr. 
Baldwin was right ?” 


Apart from the plaintive yelpings of a 
young spaniel, who disapproves of his 
master’s interest in nuclear disarmament, 
there is silence. 

“Pm waiting. Is there anyone here who 
thinks that Mr. Baldwin was right?” 

A young man argues that it wasn’t wrong 
to buiJd bombers - they should just have 
built more of them. 

McNamee replies that the Government 
evidently thought they were building 
enough. No, they had their theory* and the 
theory didn’t fit the facts. Deterrents don't 
prevent war. 

“How cum you prevent wars?’ someone 
shouts. 

“It's just part of human nature - what can 
you do about it? “ says another. 

“YU tell you.” says McNamee. “It's very 
simple really.” 

Everyone is eager to hear how one prevents 
war. Even the spaniel looks up with an 
inquiring doggy light in his eyes. 

“ Wars will cease,” says McNamee impres- 
sively, ““when men refuse to fight.” 

A confused murmur ensues, suggesting dis- 
appointment. 

“What's the use?” says one. “ They'd only 
put you in jail.” 


U.S. sailors for 


non-violence 


About 100 people took part in a 24-hour 
vigil in Vancouver on Hiroshima Day, in 
spite of a ban by the local park board. No 
attempt was made to stop the demon- 
stration. 

During the vigil some interesting discus- 
sions were held between US Navy men from 
a US warship docked in Vancouver. One 
of them said to the vigillers: “I agree 
with your non-violent approach and f am 
sure all 1.100 men on the boat would lay 
down their lives if there would be a solu- 
tion to the East-West conflict without killing 
other men. Yet it appears hopeless right 
now.” 


Engineer quits 


Polaris job 


During the CNVA Hiroshima-day vigil at 
the Polaris submarine factory, Groton. Con- 
necticut, one worker at the factory gave a 
donation for CNVA and one of the guards 
cheered the early morning vigillers with 
doughnuts. Many engaged in serious con- 
versations about the relevance of non- 
violence in 1962. The crowning triumph, 
however. came the day after the vigil was 
over, when an engineer from the Polaris 
submarine factory called to tell the demon- 
strators that they had catalysed his decision 
to quit his job. 


“You can't stop conflicts,” protests another. 
“People will always fight one another.” 
“Ah! ~ says McNamee, * but [ didn’t say 
you can prevent conflicts. I said you can 
prevent war. I have lots of conflicts: con- 
‘licts at work, conflicts with my friends, 
conflicts with my wife.” 

“ But those arent as serious as the conflicts 
that cause wars.” 

“Ts ay conflict serious enough to kill off 
three-quarters of the human race? ” 

A slight pause registers one point to 
McNamee. But the argument goes on. 
Sometimes there is fierce heckling, and I 
have seen at least one heckler with a fine 
command of the magnificent gesture, the 
tempestuous entrance and the indignant 
exit. Sometimes the speaker can be seen 
scratching his head in search of an answer 
to some recondite question of fact. Often 
enough the crowd breaks up into smaller 
groups, each surrounding a nucleus of hot 
disputants. Almost invariably they reunite 
as one of them = grows Jouder, more 
vehement, more picturesque. 

One of the speakers can be heard inquiring 
whether a questioner considers himself a 
Christian, and if so why he doesn't pay 
more attention to the pacifist teaching in the 
New Testament. While this argument con- 
tinues, an elderly man in the crowd ex- 


presses his disgust at all this religiosity. An 
angry young man turns round: ‘“ That's the 
trouble with you old people. You've got no 
faith.” 

“Aw, you've got too many cobwebs in 
your brain.” 

The meetings are illegal. Speakers receive 
a summons to appear in court on a charge 
of speaking in an unauthorised place. 
Offenders are liable to quite a heavy fine, 
or imprisonment. 

Traditionally, Allan Gardens has been a 
place where people meet and argue, and 
they can do so with impunity so long as no 
one person is seen to rise and address the 
gathering. Thus, on Sunday afternoons a 
group of sixty or so people may be seen 
arguing about whether one can dispense 
with the profit motive, or to what extent 
Russia and Cuba may be considered social- 
ist. 

Recently, however, a group of poets tried 
to break through the restriction on public 
addresses by reciting their poctry there. 
They will be prosecuted for this offence, 
and the case is to be given a full-length 
hearing before the Magistrates’ Court. The 
decision reached then will presumably set 
a precedent for the treatment of the Com- 
mittee of 100. 

Open-air public speaking is not altogether 
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forbidden in Toronto. and a few places are 
set apart for this purpose. “ Apart” is the 
important word, alas. Earlier in the sum- 
mer, the Committee of 100 held a meeting 
at the High Park public speaking point, and 
found themselves preaching mainly to the 
local sparrows. Even St Francis of Assisi 
might have been discouraged by such an 
audience, considering how many souls there 
are to be saved in Allan Gardens. There it 
is possible to get audiences of a hundred 
and upwards. 

The atmosphere is more serious than at 
open-air speaking in Britain — perhaps, it 
must be admitted, because there is no clear 
distinction between speaker and audience. 
There is a genuine interest in ideas and new 
information. 

A middle-aged man standing beside me at 
one of these meetings turned and quietly 
asked me what I thought about it all. Did 
I think that Russia would disarm it 
America did? I confided to him that I 
thought that the tough men on both sides 
kept each other in their jobs, and that if 
we disarmed we should make it harder for 
the fanatics on the other side. - Had he read 
Kardelj on Socialism and War? 

He had not. “I must go down to the 
Library and read something about it. What 
was that book again? ” 


Ed Ginsberg 


PEACE WALKS IN CALIFORNIA 


Sixty peace marchers stood silently at San 
Dicgo on August 6, facing the Pacific Ocean 
for five minutes in memory of Hiroshima, 
before beginning a 600 mile walk for 
unilateral disarmament. Many of the 
marchers drove from Del Mar, 30 miles 
distant, where they attended a weekend 
seminar on the meaning of the walk and 
the principle of non-violent resistance. 


The walkers come from quite diverse back- 
grounds. Jerry Hickman, the walker carry- 
ing the lead sign, is a professional diver 
from Los Angeles who spent seven years 
in the army and now “has decided to take 
a different path”. Charity Chaffee, whose 
husband is serving six months in jail for 
sailing on Everyman I, is walking with her 
family. Tom Bailey, a maths graduate 
from Ambherst, came to the West coast 
from Philadelphia to help build Everyman 
Il. He stayed to work with CNVA West 
and is now a full distance walker. Many 
were in the service. Many are teachers. 
Nancy Bower. a 70-year-old woman, claimed 
that tf she weren’t accepted for the walk 
she’d walk alone. 


Another walker, Swami Aduritananda, spent 
years in the Navy in which he saw action 
in Korea. From Korea he went to Japan 
on his own and studied Eastern philosophy. 
He became a Hindu monk 7 months ago, 
after three years of study, and is now in 
the process of co-establishing an Ahimsa 
(non-violent) fellowship in Southern Cali- 
fornia. He heard about the walk the day 
before it left and came to one of the 
walkers’ seminars to apply. He is a full 
distance walker. 

A few minutes after the walk began we 
passed a large, orderly, military cemetery. 
It seemed there was room for no more. 
The signs we carried on this first day read 
“Hiroshima Day” in straight black cloud- 
like borders. The atmosphere was that of 
silence. 

Four vigils were held the first morning: at 
gates of the Naval Training Centre, the 
Marine Corps Training Centre and Convair 
Company (jet plane manufacturers). Just 
before noon we passed by a news stand and 
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found that Marilyn Monroe had died and 
the Russians had resumed testing by ex- 
ploding a 40 megaton bomb. We decided 
to carry our regular signs to show that we 
were against anyone’s testing. The second 
edition deleted the story of the Russian’s 
testing so that more space could be de- 
voted to Marilyn’s death. 

The first day ended in La Jolla, 15 mites 
from San Dicgo. On the third day we 
held a two-hour vigil at Camp Pendleton, 
a Marine Corps base. The base is so vast 
that it took two days to walk past it. As 
we. neared its northern border, we heard 
artillery practice in the distance. This 
graphically illustrates the expenditure of 
23.9 per cent of the nation’s defence dollar 
in California. 

Laguna Beach is a beautiful town. We 
passed through it on the fifth day of the 
walk. Eggs were thrown and black-booted 
rightists from several organisations picketed 
us. Just as many people praised us and 
joined to walk a short distance. But few 
people ignored us. 


The city has an anti-leafleting law. The 
walkers were informed of this by the police 
captain, who also threatened arrests for 
disobedience. Six walkers volunteered to 
test the law. There were no arrests. 
That evening we held our largest open air 
meeting. A hundred people attended. In- 
cluded among the guests were pickets from 
the National States Rights Party, the 
Minuteman organisation, and other un- 
identified rightists groups. They were quite 
polite and there was no violence. 

We are now at Corona Del Mar (Aug 11), 
78 miles north of San Diego. Forty to 
fifty marchers have been with us con- 
tinuously. We have spoken at church 
groups. colleges and open air reception 
meetings. Leaflets have been distributed in 
every area that we passed. The signs read: 
“Should 56 per cent of our taxes go to the 
military 2"; “Refuse to serve in the 
military"; “Refuse to work on arms we 
“Peace through unilateral disarmament”; 
““Non-violence is based on truth and love”; 
“We walk for Everyman ”. 


Black Bartholomew 


On this very day, 300 years ago, the Act of 
Uniformity became law. It was the crown- 
ing gesture of ineptitude in a costly contlict, 
the conduct of which did credit to neither 
side. For 27 years it was illegal to indulge 
in public worship of God other than by 
the approved book. Severe penalties were 
imposed and exacted. 

It must have called for a degree of genius 
in the conservative and well-heeled brains 
of the time, to think up such a device and 
imagine that it would work. In fact it 
succeeded only in making permanent the 
very Non-conformity it was trying to 
supress. 

That Non-conformity went on to weave into 
the fabric of our society the freedom of 
speech and conscience which now, nominal- 
ly at least, we enjoy. The flooding of the 
English jails with unlikely prisoners broke 
down certain caste barriers, and set in 
train whole movements of social reform. 
But it was all so much more expensive than 
it need have been. Even some people at the 
time who were not particularly involved 
(John Evelyn the diarist was one) saw that 
the winds of change could have been used 
for windmills, rather than blowing down 
houses. 

We like to think that we learn from history, 
but the plain fact is that we don’t. Today 
is St Bartholomew’s Day, and the 1662 
vintage came to be known as Black 
Bartholomew. AJl because human beings 
across a fence had conjured up their 
enemies into caricatures of Antichrist. We 
have emerged from the event, but we still 
carry the pattern with us. We conduct our 
political and diplomatic life on the level of 


kids who draw ugly faces and rude words 
on walls. 
Historian Herbert Butterfield wrote : “Many 
of the things which the 20th century now 
prizes may have been born of Christian 
charity in the last resort, but they often had 
to fight the dominant voice in the Church, 
and establish their footing in history too 
often as anti-Christian movements.” If, for 
“Christian we read “democratic ”, and 
for “Church” we read “ The free world ”, 
the statement, we submit, still applies. 
Unhappily, Black Bartholomew imposes his 
editorial policy on much of the press today. 
On this paper we have never submitted 
to the wretch, and don’t propose to. 
Naturally, his revenue is denied to us; but 
we know that you won't allow him to 
crush us out of circulation. Please throw 
your pennies on the drum. They are very 
important. 

JACK SHEPHERD. 
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Editorial 


The purpose of Everyman Ill 


Everyman III will soon be leaving London 
on its voyage to Leningrad by way of a 
number of European ports to protest 
against the Russian nuclear tests and to call 
on people in all the countries it visits to 
work for unilateral disarmament. The pro- 
ject is sponsored by the World Peace 
Brigade and the American Committee for 
Non-Violent Action, and is supported by 
CND, the Committee of 100, and the War 
Resisters’ International. 


A few people have recently criticised the 
Everyman III project and some have criti- 
cised Peace News for supporting it. We do 
not believe that everything done with good 
motives in the cause of peace is necessarily 
well-advised - especially when, as in the 
case of Everyman III, it takes up a great 
deal of money and human effort - but we 
do believe that this venture is an important 
one and should be supported by all peace 
workers. 


There seem to be three main objections to 
Everyman III: 


1. That it is just another publicity stunt 
like the Committee of 100 sit-downs and 
it is a disproportionately expensive one. 

2. That it gives excessive publicity to a 
few “ personalities”” and therefore plays 


down the importance of “ ordinary” 
campaigners and tends to discourage 
them. 


3. That it is a “rehearsed response” to 
nuclear testing; it has all been done 
before (there have been at least four 
similar boat projects) and it lacks the 
spontaneity which should characterise the 
peace movement. 

The first two criticisms were made in the 

August 11 issue of Freedom, the weekly 

anarchist newspaper, which said: 
We take the Everyman III venture seri- 
ously because to our minds it is just 
another of those now all too frequent, 
costly publicity stunts which achieve 
nothing, but which at the same time dis- 
tract the efforts of valuable militants from 
less publicised, but more valuable, long- 


Richard Boston 


term propaganda, and tend to luil sym- 
pathisers into the role of spectators who 
feel that by comparison with these spec- 
tacular, daring or dangerous ventures 
their puny efforts are worthless. 


The writer suggested that the money and 
peoplz would be better employed doing 
full-time propaganda in Birmingham. 

But Everyman III is not primarily a “ pub- 
licity stunt” any more than Committee of 
100 demonstrations are. The beliefs which 
underlie the Everyman project are those 
which are essentially the basis of all direct 
action against war and nuclear weapons - 
that faith in disarmament and _ peace 
through negotiations and concessions by 
governments is illusory, and that neither the 
history of disarmament conferences nor an 
analysis of the psychological, political and 
economic pressures acting on the heads of 
the nuclear powers give any reason to be- 
lieve that the dreary deadlock at Geneva 
will ever be broken through the action of 
government officials, Fear of venturing into 
the unknown field of disarmament and sus- 
picion of the “enemy” paralyses both sides 
so that, like men in a nightmare whose legs 
refuse to carry them away from a known 
danger, at the same time they want peace 
and can do nothing about it. 


In this situation the only hope - and it 
may be a small one - is that the people 
will cease to rely on their governments to 
bring them peace and demand it and work 
for it themselves, This is obviously an 
immense task, but there are at least some 
grounds for being optimistic. In the United 
States, for instance, the peace movement has 
grown enormously in the past two years. 
The importance of the idea of non-violent, 
direct action both in the cause of peace and 
of Negro civil rights has gained tremendous 
ground. 

The picture in the Soviet Union is less 
bright. Russia is 2 much less open society 
than the US, its people less exposed to new 
and unorthodox ideas, and because the 
country has virtually been under seige by 


the capitalist world since the 1917 revolu- 
tion the idea of non-violent resistance has 
had little chance to catch hold. Yet in the 
past ten months there have been no fewer 
than three demonstrations against all 
nuclear weapons inside the Soviet Union. 
The first was by the San Francisco to 
Moscow marchers last October; the second 
was by a number of those attending the 
recent Moscow Peace Congress, and the 
third by a group of Japanese students in 
Red Square on Hiroshima Day. We now 
know that at least a few Russians have 
some sympathy for the idea of unilater- 
alism. 

The fourth of these direct appeals to the 
Russian people will be by the crew of 
Everyman III - if their journey is successful. 
In this context the criticisms of Everyman 
III seem either misdirected or trivial. Of 
course, this single action will not bring the 
walls of the military establishment tumbling 
down in every country; of course, much 
hard, unglamorous, unpublicised work has 
to be done in Birmingham and elscwhere. 
The fact that Everyman III is “ spectacular, 
daring and dangerous” ought, and we be- 
lieve will, encourage, not discourage, the 
work of the campaign in this country and 
in other countries. (It has already helped 
to increase feelings of solidarity with the 
American movement; the Danish CND has 
promised support and there is a great deal 
of enthusiasm in India about the journey.) 
Sailing boats in protest against weapons 
testing has been done before - but not in 
Russian waters. Protests in the Soviet 
Union have been made before - and must 
be made again, and again, and again. 
Everyman III may fail in its objectives - 
but anything may fail. We believe that the 
ideas for which Everyman stands must 
finally succeed, or everything is finished. 
The crew of Everyman III will be taking 
these ideas to a place where they have been 
little heard before and must be heard a lot 
more. We hope that those in the British 
peace movement will give them their whole- 
hearted support. 


THE MODERN COLUMBUS 


The space race is usually defended on one 
of three grounds. The first is that at least 
it is better than the arms race. True; but 
then what isn’t? And in fact it is now 
abundantly clear that the space race is a 
part of the arms race. 

In the United States space research is used 
as a way of getting people to accept a 
crippling defence budget. Men circling 
round the earth in metal capsules are a 
visible and popular sign that something is 
being done with the money, but the rockets 
that carry the spacemen are military rockets 
and they can carry nuclear warheads as 
easily as they can carry men. Russia, on 
the other hand, seems to use space travel 
more for external propaganda, The recent 
spectacular exploit, for example, to a large 
extent covered up the anniversary of the 
Berlin wall as well as the resumption of 
testing. 

The second basis for justifying space flights 
is scientific. Now it is important to bear in 
mind that the actual launching of the 
rockets is not a scientific achievement, but 
a technological one. The scientist may in- 
cidentally learn much and may be able to 
use the rockets as a tool for research. 
Desmond Donnelly has listed some ad- 
vances made in “the sciences of metals, 
fuels, electronics, velocities.” And Dr. John 
A. O’Keefe, the man who is credited with 
the discovery that the world is not round 
but pearshaped, says (though he does not 
explain how) that space research will “cast 
some light’ on the structure of the universe ” 
and will also benefit the geologists. 

None of these reasons seem very satisfac- 
tory when one considers that these are the 
most expensive scientific experiments ever 
made. The scientists seem to realise the 


weakness of their position, and it is here 
that the third justification is brought into 
play. O’Keefe talks about the “ philoso- 
phical” implications, and similarly Nigel 
Calder in the New Statesman last January 
wrote that it was essentially a philosophical 
question. 


This “ philosophical *” argument is the most 
plausible and the most specious. We have a 
situation in which a fantastically expensive 
machine is created by the technologists 
nominally for the scientists. We then find 
the scientists are pleased with their toy but 
feel that the real benefit will be to the 
philosophers. Will we then finally see 
Bertrand Russell taking over at Cape 
Canaveral ? 


What are the “ philosophical” aspects of 
space research ? The apologists always trot 
out something about Columbus. Now 
Columbus demonstrated the lessons of 
Galileo and Copernicus. He demonstrated 
that the earth was not flat, and as a result 
there followed a complete revolution in 
man’s view of the universe, of its probable 
origins, and of man’s relation to the uni- 
verse. This was a philosophical revolution 
as well as a scientific one. 

But space research has not changed our 
universe in the way that Columbus did. 
Columbus more than doubled the size of 
the world. A man on the moon will be 
just a man on the moon. 

It is reckoned that it will cost around 
£7,000,000,000 to put a man on the moon. 
Even quite open-minded people, uncom- 
mitted to the cold war, will accuse one of 
being “against progress ” if one says that it 
would he better to spend money on men 
than on machines. To say that money 


should be spent on both is not realistic. 
When such sums are being spent on one 
there is not enough for the other. Russia’s 
agricultural programme has suffered already, 
and Alistair Cook in the Guardian sug- 
gested that the Russian feat would put 
President Kennedy “under extreme per- 
suasion to junk the ‘medicare’ bill, the 
education bill, and all the other domestic 
reforms. . . .” 

Not only America and Russia but the whole 
world suffer by this absurd squandering of 
money. In the same way one finds in the 
most poverty-stricken areas of Europe 
Roman Catholic churches full of rich mate- 
rials, gold and precious stones. Such wealth 
may be a solace to the poverty-stricken 
villagers, but if the money had been spent 
usefully they need not be poverty-stricken. 
When the “philosophical” justification of 
space research is used one is justified in 
arguing in terms of the humanities. And by 
this count it fails. For me at least the most 
exciting thing to have come out of Russia 
recently is not the sputnik, or the lunik, or 
the vostok, but Dr. Zhivago. And I would 
much rather listen to what Miles Davis has 
been doing than what Major Glenn has 
done. 

But I accept that Zhivago and vostok are 
Not true alternatives. An alternative that I 
could put forward, though, which would be 
as great a challenge to the technologist, 
would be in the long run infinitely more 
valuable, and would be far more exciting 
and far more adventurous, is to turn the 
Sahara Desert into agricultural land. It 
would be difficult, and would take a long 
time, but it is possible. It is the continent 
that the modern Columbus should set out 
to find. 


THIS 
IS YOUR 
WORLD 


Independent, or else 


In order to prove that it does not influence 
the press in its news and comment on inter- 
national affairs the Spanish Government has 
asked the press to print a statement that the 
Spanish press “ informs and expresses its 
opinions independently on questions of 
international politics.” 


Free trade 


Birch twigs are to be exported to Australia 
to beat" a nineteen-year-old boy, Gilbert 
Crispin. Crispin was sentenced to two 
years’ imprisonment and 12 strokes of the 
birch. The last birching in Western 
Australia took place more than fifty years 
ago. Since which time the State has mislaid 
its birch and lawyers said that it would be 
an offence to carry out the punishment with 
the twigs of any other tree. A petition 
against the punishment, signed by a large 
number of people, was rejected by the 
Cabinet. 


Working hard 


Roswell L. Gilpatrick, US Deputy Secretary 
of Defence, said in his speech at an Aero- 
space Symposium on August 13, “The 
Soviets are forced to work hard to match 
the efforts that they know we are making 
to match the efforts that we think they are 
making.” 

He also said that ‘‘To pursue at the same 
time policies of both armament and dis- 
armament is not contradictory.” 


Be prepared 


A Do-It-Yourself tombstone kit is on sale 
in South Africa. Costing £7 10s., and com- 
plete with headstone, plinth, border and 
paving stones, it can be assembled by an 
unskilled person in under an hour. 


Discrimination 
My passion is for the Impressionists, and 


dollarwise they are also great. 
—Jack Vaughn, the millionaire art collecter. 


Coming of age 

In Australia’s northern territory aborigines 
over the age of 65 are to be given full 
citizenship rights, including the nght to 
drink alcohol. 


Girlsville 


Since more and more state police recruits 
in Connecticut are resigning because their 
wives object to the hours they work an 
order was issued by the State Police Com- 
missioner to the effect that in future appli- 
cants will have to bring written permission 
from their wives. 


Chess notes 


Nineteen-year-old American grand master 
Bobby Fischer last Friday accused the Rus- 
sians of cheating at chess. He said that 
“there is no player that I cannot beat in a 
match,” but the Russians broke the rules by 
talking during games and commenting on 
his position, They played prearranged 
games generally ending in draws. He said 
he wasn’t going to play with them again. 


Peace News Staff 


Secretary with shorthand-typing and general 
office experience needed for Manager. 
Knowledge of the movement an_ asset. 
Varied and responsible work. Please apply, 
sending details, to The Manager, Peace 
News, 5 Caledonian Road, London, N.1. 
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EVERYMAN 


To EVERYMAN III, 6 Endsleigh Street, London, W.C.1. EUSton 1377, 
1 wish to support the voyage from London to Leningrad. 


I enclose £ 


Everyman III). 


I can give voluntary/paid help in the office. ‘ 
Please put me on the World Peace Brigade mailing list. 


London 
Leningrad 


Moscow 


This is Everyman IH], the beat which we plan to sail next month from 


London to Leningrad and Moscow in protest against the resumption 
of nuclear tests by the Soviet Union. This will be the continuation of 
the voyages of Everyman I and Everyman II which sailed toward 
and into the Christmas and Johnston Islands test zones in protest 


against the United States’ nuclear tests. 


Everyman III is 48 ft. long and 15 ft. across. The registered tonnage 


Help 
buy 
this 
boat! 


is 14.23. There is a main cabin below the deck with berths for at 


least 14 and a smaller cabin with two berths 
and a chart table. She was built in Granton, 
near Edinburgh, in 1950 as a fishing vessel and 
her 84h.p. diesel engine was fitted in 1954. 


Everyman IKI will carry an international crew of 15, 
with supplies and equipment needed for the 2,000 mile 
voyage to Leningrad. The crew will probably include 
several men from Britain, one from each of several 
western European countries, and two from USA. We 
hope that it will be possible for an Indian, an African 
and a Japanese to join the crew also. 

Everyman III has been purchased by the World Peace 
Brigade and is now registered in the name of Hugh 
Brock, Chairman of the Everyman III Project Com- 
mittee, members of which are Horace Alexander (Hon. 
Treasurer), Neil Haworth, Barnaby Martin (co-ordi- 
nators), Stuart Morris, Allen Skinner, Donald Groom, 


Jane Buxton, Tony Smythe, Jon Tremain, Franco 
Perna, Inez Randall, Nigel Young, Maurice Henry. 


Everyman IH cost £2,700. It will cost several hundred 
pounds more to refit and equip the boat for this voyage. 
Additional funds are needed for other expenses of the 
project. 


We ask you to accept Everyman IIT as your boat — 
your protest against nuclear weapons testing — your 


s. d. (Cheques should be made payable to 


Cross out where not applicable 


THE FUTURE OF EVERYMAN III 


After this voyage Everyman III may have to be sold to pay 

off the debts of the project. However, some ideas have been 

put forward for the future use of Everyman III if we can 
afford to retain ownership: — 

1. Make a voyage around England (and nearby Europe 

perhaps) carrying on a campaign against war in coastal 

ports. 

Assist in challenging the US submarine base in Holy Loch. 

Carry an exhibition against war, showing the uselessness 

of militarism, which would be set up in ports around 

Europe. 

4. In summer visit beaches crowded with holiday-makers and 
face them with the need to protest against nuclear tests 
and weapons, 

5. Sail to the USA with an international European crew 
demanding the removal of all US bases from Europe. (A 
boat can be sailed right into Washington.) A very firm 
challenge could be made with the actual boat which 
voyaged against the USSR tests and military system. 


VOYAGE AGAINST 
NUCLEAR TESTS 


instrument for communicating with the people of the 

Soviet Union. Also needed : — 

1. Applications from men able to take charge of the 
boat itself. We need the best skipper available in 
the international peace movement. 


2. Applications for crew membership. All interested 
persons should apply immediately. Sailing ex- 
perience is not necessary for all crew members. 


3. A competent Russian-English interpreter. 


4. Office staff: (a) capable people with organising 
ability are needed to assist the co-ordinators, 
Barnaby Martin and Neil Haworth, and later to 
manage the office during the voyage. Should be 
available immediately for an indefinite period. (b) A 
competent office secretary, either part or full time is 
needed now. 


5. Volunteer workers — skilled and unskilled. 
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‘TO OUR GREAT REGRET?’ 


a report on the peace movement in Japan 
by Earle Reynolds 


Peace action in Japan this summer, reach- 
ing its climax as usual on Hiroshima Day, 
was far from peaceful. Three rival groups, 
amidst tensions made more acute by the 
Soviet resumption of nuclear tests on 
August 5, competed bitterly for popular 
support. 

The largest and oldest group, Gensuikyo 
(The Japan Council Against Atomic and 
Hydrogen Bombs), led by Dr. Kaoru Yasui, 
held its eighth annual meeting in Tokyo 
from August 1-6. A subsidiary meeting was 
held on August 6 in Hiroshima. Both 
meetings ended in chaos, but with quite 
different results. The Gensuikyo meetings 
in both places were vigorously picketed by 
Zengakuren (The National Federation of 
Student Self-Government Associations). 
This militant student group, formerly a 
close ally of Gensuikyo, is now one of its 
most active opponents. 

The third party in the arena was the newly- 
organised Kakkin Kaigi (The National 
Council for Peace and Against Nuclear 
Weapons), under the leadership of Dr. 
Masatoshi Matsushita, president of Rikkyo 
University. This moderate group held a 
relatively quiet commemorative mecting on 
August 5 in Hiroshima with about 2,000 
eople taking part. 


Gensuikyo 


The Gensuikyo movement is an outgrowth 
of a grass-roots, ban-the-bomb campaign 
originally launched by housewives in 
Tokyo's Suginami ward. It began in 1954 
at the time of the famous Lucky Dragon 
incident, in which a number of Japanese 
fishermen were caught in the fall-out from 
US “Bravo” tests near Eniwetok. Public 
indignation reached a high level, and hun- 
dreds of thousands of Japanese supported 
the original Gensuikyo movement. 
However, claims were soon made that Com- 
munist influence had diverted the original 
humanitarian emphasis into an anti-Ameri- 
can drive. Competition between the Com- 
munist and Socialist members of Gensuikyo 
grew, and came out into the open in the 
1961 meetings. Rivalry reached a pitch 
Jast autumn when the Russians began their 
new test series, 

The 1962 Gensuikyo meetings in Tokyo 
began essentially where the 1961 meetings 
had ended; that is, the Communist faction 
was in control, with the Socialists in sharp 
opposition but unable to prevail due to 
lack of adequate representation in the all- 
important committees which do the actual 
work of directing the Congress. 


At this point a new. element entered the 
picture: The Soviet test series, begun on 
the very eve of Hiroshima Day, both 
shocked and appalled the Japanese people 
and drew almost universal condemnation. 
This event also provided strong impetus to 
the Socialists and their affiliated trade 
union, Sohyo (The Japan General Council 
of Trade Unions). They immediately in- 
sisted on sending a cable to Russia speci- 
fically protesting against the new Soviet 
tests. This was strongly opposed by the 
Communist delegates, who were in control, 
and had already drafted the following reso- 
lution: ‘We have expressed our resent- 
ment and repeatedly protested to the 
United States against nuclear weapons test- 
ing, and now the Soviet Union is reopening 
its nuclear weapons tests to our great 
regret.” 


This reproach seemed far too mild to the 
Socialist and Sohyo members. The last day 
of the meeting was convened in a very tense 
atmosphere. In the afternoon session, after 
an hour of confused discussion, recess was 
called which lasted for over five hours. 
After reconvening that night the meeting 
was still dead-locked, and there were violent 


arguments and some scuffling. Then the 
Socialist and Sohyo delegates walked out 
when it became clear that their message of 
protest against the Soviet Union would not 
be sent. At 10.20 that night the Congress 
closed on an indecisive note, with only the 
Communists and their supporters and a 
number of rather confused foreign guests 
present. 


In the Hiroshima branch meeting the same 
acrimony and confusion prevailed, but the 
results were different. The Socialists, aided 
by the indignation of the citizens of Hiro- 
shima over the Soviet tests, gained control, 
and the Communist faction was unable to 
turn the tide. A resolution to protest 


directly to Russia was adopted in a noisy 


An Easter prayer meeting in the 
Hiroshima peace park: Earle 
Reynolds sitting nearest camera 


and confused meeting. It now became the 
turn of the Chinese, Russian and north 
Korean delegates to walk out. 


I understand that similar action was taken 
in Nagasaki. 

It should be said that the Hiroshima and 
Nagasaki meetings referred to are not the 
traditional municipal ceremonies held on 
the day and hour of the bombings which 
ate widely attended and non-political. 

To return to the ‘Fokyo meetings. I 
attended the conference as an observer for 
the American Committee for Non-violent 
Action (CNVA) on August 2. Judging from 
my experience of three previous Gensuikyo 
mectings, it was evident to me that the same 
general pattern was repeating itself. There 
were the same violent denunciations of 
“American imperialism” by the Chinese, 
Russian and North Korean _ delegates. 
There were the more moderate speeches by 
the Yugoslav delegate, Socialist members, 
and representatives of certain women’s and 
youth groups. There were a few amor- 
phous comments by American delegates. 


Zengakuren 


The Zengakuren, the student group, found 
itself in a very strange position this year. 
This organisation, seldom referred to in the 
press without the preface “leftist,” actually 
found itself to the right of Gensuikyo. 
Zengakuren was expelled from the senior 
body last autumn. Gensuikyo claimed the 
group was cut off because it was “too 
violent.” Zengakuren claims it was put out 
because it was too insistent that Gensuikyo 
protest against the 1961 Soviet tests with 
the same vigour they have devoted to pro- 
tests against US tests. It is probable that 
both groups are partly right, and that 
Zengakuren was expelled because it was 


too violent in its insistence that Gensuikyo 
protest, 


By contrast, the third group, Kakkin, has 
been relatively sedate. Established in Nov- 
ember, 1961, it is quite frank in admitting 
its opposition to Gensuikyo. “We are 
impartial, although we are not exactly 
‘neutral.’ Gensuikyo is violent against 
America but very lenient toward the Soviet 
Union. It classifies America and other 
Western countries as ‘war powers,’ the 
Soviet Union and Communist China as 
“peace powers.’ We do not agree with this 
view. We rather believe that such an atti- 
tude would promote war. We believe that 
opposition to using, possessing and testing 
of nuclear weapons should be placed above 


our political opinions. We are not affiliated 
with any political party. ... We are deter- 
mined and serious, but we are not radical.” 
This is from a statement by the president 
of Kakkin, Dr. Matsushita, in Vol. 1, No. 
2, of Kakkin News. 

In spite of its disavowal of political affilia- 
tion, however, Kakkin appears to have the 
full backing of the Democratic Socialist 
Party, of Zenro, the trade union which is 
a rival of Sohyo, and of Tanro, the Japan 
Coal Miners Union. 


Storms ahead 


I think Gensuiko has stormy times ahead. 
Either the Socialists will succeed in gaining 
control] of the movement or they will pro- 
bably get out. In the first instance, they 
will have to work very hard to regain the 
confidence of the Japanese people which 
has been badly eroded during the past 
several years of Communist dominance in 
Gensuikyo. In the latter event - if the 
Socialists and Sohyo and several other large 
affiliated organisations drop out - I believe 
Gensuikyo is doomed. At the moment, 
after several tense days, the Socialists have 
announced that for the present they will 
remain in the organisation, but take a much 
more “ positive ” attitude. The Communists 
have given out an almost identical state- 
ment. Collision seems imminent. 

Mr. Yasui also has several collateral pro- 
blems. A large segment of Gensuikyo be- 
lieve that the only future lies in a change 
of leadership at the top. If they prevail, 
Mr. Yasui must go. He is also in trouble, 
particularly with the Hiroshima survivors, 
for having allegedly prevented the partici- 
pation of the Hiroshima Peace Pilgrims in 
the recent Moscow Congress. These Pil- 
grims, Miss Miyoko Matsubara and Hiro- 


masa Hanabusa, together with my wife 
Barbara, recently completed a five month 
tour of the world in which they presented 
everywhere the Hiroshima Appeal asking 
for the cessation of nuclear tests and con- 
structive efforts for peace. Only in Moscow 
were they refused permission to speak, and 
this, ironically enough, was not due to oppo- 
sition from the Russians, but from their 
own fellow countrymen, the Japanese dele- 
gation (all Gensuikyo members) to the 
Moscow Congress. After the meetings, 
Mayor Hamai of Hiroshima published a 
letter he had received from Bertil 'Svahn- 
strom, president of the Swedish Campaign 
against Nuclear Arms, declaring that he was 
“shocked at the hostility of the Japanese 
delegation,” and protesting that “ Yasui re- 
fused to recognise them (the Peace Pilgrims) 
as authentic representatives of the people 
of Hiroshima and as survivors of the atomic 
bomb catastrophe.” 

Dr. Yasui, in defence, said that the Hiro- 
shima Peace Pilgrims were “not formal 
representatives of Japan,” meaning formal 
representatives of Gensuikyo, and that he 
had no authority in the matter. The Pil- 
grims and Barbara, however, say that Dr. 
Yasui personally used his influence to block 
their appearance in the Moscow meetings. 
At any rate, the incident has not endeared 
Dr. Yasui to the people of Hiroshima, and 
indeed, in a meeting of survivors held on 
August 7, many Gensuikyo members indi- 
cated their intention of switching to Kakkin, 
while others were deterred only by their 
feeling of obligation for favours received 
during Gensuikyo’s happier days, 

The rival organisation, Kakkin Kaigi, is 
growing rapidly, but it is too soon to say 
whether its present rather narrow approach 
will gather sufficient adherents. Kakkin has 
so far refrained from committing itself on 
several issues dear to the hearts of many 
Japanese people, such as the preservation 
of the no-war clause in the Japanese con- 
stitution, the removal of American military 
bases, and the return of Okinawa by the 
US to Japan. If it continues to follow this 
zscetic path it must hope to gain support 
solely as an anti-Gensuikyo movement, with 
the simple platform of opposition to the 
possession, testing and use of nuclear 
weapons. Of course, this is in itself a very 
important objective, but ‘the problem re- 
mains as io whether it is sufficiently 
dynamic to capture the support of a large 
segment of the Japanese people. 

As to the Zengakuren, I confess to a sym- 
pathy for these young people. True, I am 
not happy over their tendency to over- 
vigorous activity, but it is certainly prefer- 
able to no activity. Also, in their frequent 
clashes with the police it is almost invari- 
ably the students rather than the forces of 
law and order who go home with broken 
heads. I believe that Zengakuren got a 
“bad press” after the 1960 Tokyo riots, 
which culminated in the decision of Presi- 
dent Eisenhower to give the golf links of 
Japan a miss. 

On August 6 three Zengakuren students 
were arrested in Moscow’s Red Square for 
protesting against the Soviet Union’s new 
series of nuclear tests. Their banners could 
Not be misinterpreted: “We are against 
tests of Soviet nuclear weapons.” If this is 
the action of a leftist group I am with them. 
I believe there is hope for the Japanese 
peace movement if these young people, 
eager to work for peace, can be given the 
right kind of leadership and support. 


Earle Reynolds, now a professor at the 
Hiroshima Women’s College, worked for 
three and a half years with the Atomic 
Bomb Casualty Commission in Hiroshima. 
In 1958 he and his wife, Barbara, sailed 
their yacht Phoenix into the US test zone 
to protest against the tests. 
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Demonstration at Cienfuegos 
‘in defence of the revolution 
against the enemies of Cuba’ 


CASTRO 


AND THE COMMUNISTS 


the second of two articles on Cuba 
by BJORN HALLSTROM 


Cuba cannot, in spite of outward appear- 
ances, be classified as a “ peoples’ demo- 
cracy” like the East European countries. 
It is not a member of the Warsaw Pact 
but belongs to the group of non-aligned 
countries which met at the Belgrade con- 
ference last year. The Russian offer of 
rockets and other arms is apparently a 
limited one and no full military alliance is 
possible for geographical reasons. In the 
United Nations Cuba votes sometimes with 
the non-aligned countries and semetimes 
with the Communist bloc. As one leading 
Communist said to me: “We are with 
Eastern Europe with our hearts but we are 
neutral in the military sense.” 

The Cuban Communists have tried to put 
their stamp on the revolution and have 
partly succeeded, But their influence is not 
so great as that of Fidel Castro, who in 
recent months has come into the forefront 
once more, apparently with the blessing of 
the Soviet Union. He dominates the scene 
to such an extent that one can speak of a 
personality cult which in many respects is 
similar to the cult of Enver Hoxha in 
Albania. You find at every children’s play- 
ground in Havana big posters quoting 
Castro’s call for kindness to children. Signs 
about traffic diversions and road _ repairs 
carry Castro quotations about efforts in 
Socialist work. You find Castro quotations 
at the back of bus tickets. Castro statues 
and photographs are for sale in shops sell- 
ing “revolutionary objects” - and some- 
times also in the Catholic shops selling 
“religious objects” together with Madonnas. 


Hans-Konrad Tempel 


Place: Near Flensburg on the German- 
Danish border. Time: The Saturday before 
Easter, 1962, A group of ten Danish anti- 
nuclear campaigners, four students, four 
teachers, a doctor and a civil servant - 
none of them Communists - are refused 
entry into the Federal Republic of (West) 
Germany. In their passports goes the 
official notice: “Entry refused.” Reason 
for the refusal ? They wanted to take part 
in one of the German Easter marches from 
Kiel to Hamburg. 
Evald Gunnarsen, a teacher in one of the 
famous Danish adult education centres, 
asked the West German Minister for the 
Interior: 

(a) why he gave the order to keep out 

this group of foreigners; 

(b) whether the decision applied only to 

this Danish group; and 

(c) whether these Danish citizens would 

have any difficulty next time they wanted 

to come into Germany. 
The Minister sent the following reply: 
ie The Federal government cannot 
tolerate foreign subjects carrying out demon- 
Strations on the territory of the Federal 
Republic or participating in meetings of a 
political character. Participation in such 
meetings, including the planned Easter 
marches, offends against the hospitality 
granted to foreigners. Rejection of per- 
mission to participate in the Easter marches 
was thus not merely directed against Danish 
citizens. It is directed, without any distinc- 


The music shops sell recorded speeches of 
Castro together with calypsos. 

One remarkable thing about Cuba is that 
the Communists (the Popular Socialist 
Party) now belong to the Establishment for 
the second time in the Jast twenty years. 
They have never been able to muster more 
than five per cent of the votes in Cuban 
elections. But Batista needed this five per 
cent to make up his majority. He formed 
a coalition with the Communists, and they 
took part in his government until he abol- 
ished the constitution, threw out his helpers 
and made himself dictator, The Com- 
munists still regarded themselves as part of 
the Establishment when Castro began his 
revolution. They did not join him until 
they realised that he had the overwhelming 
support of the Cuban people. 

Castro found after his victory that the 
Communists were the only people with 
administrative experience among his sup- 
porters. He needed them to run _ the 
country, His own revolutionary army was 
large and enthusiastic - but it lacked men 
who could deal with current problems of 
administration. 

The Communists went too far for Castro’s 
liking in taking over leading posts in the 
administration. There was bitter resentment 
among Castro’s old brothers-in-arms, the 
“ Fidelistas.”. Castro denounced one of the 
old Communists, Annibal Escalante, for 
having put his proteg¢es into important posi- 
tions, Escalante was put on an aeroplane 
and sent to Budapest The fact that he 
was accepted there is regarded as an indi- 


zs uF ae Se 


cation that the Soviet Unien supported 
Castro’s move and helps him to keep Esca- 
lante out of the way. 

Castro said in a speech afterwards that he 
knew of 500 other Escalante supporters, 
“ Annibalistas ° as they are called now- 
adays. But he did not name them and no 
further purges have occurred. Escalante’s 
fate has apparently served as a warning to 
the others. The result is that the leading 
posts are now about cqually divided be- 
tween “ Fidelistas * and ‘“ Annibalistas.” 

A new internal dispute has begun in the 
meantime Fidel Castro has been feeling 
out, through European neutrals, for an 
accommodation with the United States. He 
is apparently seeking a formula for “ peacc- 
ful co-existence * whereby Cuba should be 
recognised as a Socialist enclave in the 
Western Hemisphere. He has even hinted 
at the possibility of compensation for 
nationalised American property in connec- 
tion with a settlement and the re-establish- 
ment of trade. This move has been opposed 
both by some of Castro's and Kennedy's 
closest collaborators. 

The reason for this move seems to be that 
Castro has given up hope that the Soviet 
Union and its satellites will ever be able to 
supply what Cuba needs. This view is 
apparently shared in the Soviet Union. The 
economy of Cuba was more linked to 
that of the United States (and of other 
American countries) than most Cubans real- 
ised. The economic voycott has brought 
Cuba to the brink of economic disaster. 
The Soviet Union supplies Cuba with all 


the ofl it needs, but it is. for geographical 
reasons, difficult to send any large supplies 
of other goods over the Atlantic. There is 
a shortage of everything in Cuba, Russian, 
East German and Czech experts have 
planned the building of new industries 
which would supply the country’s needs - 
but progress is slow. No industries have 
been built so far, three years after the revo- 
lution. 

The Cuban Communists believed - and 
some still believe - that other Latin Ameri- 
can countries would follow the Cuban ex- 
ample, overthrow their present governments 
and establish peoples’ democracies on the 
Cuban pattern. Cuba would then have 
allies in the Western hemisphere and the 
isolation would be broken. 

Attempts have even been made in Cuba to 
speed up this development. Revolutionary 
committees from all countries in the 
Western hemisphere are spreading propa- 
ganda from Cuba and even training activists 
for the expected struggles. I met, among 
others. an American Negro who advocates 
violent methods in the racial struggle in 
the Southern States and objects to the non- 
violence of Martin Luther King. 

Fidel Castro and some of his supporters 
now realise that hopes of “ exporting ~ the 
Cuban revolution are futile, or at any rate 
very remote. The existence of groups work- 
ing to “export the revolution” to other 
countries is an obstacle to any understand- 
ing and any “co-existence” with the 
United States. This is why Fidel Castro 
now tries to disown the “ exporters.” 


a curious view of freedom 


tion, against all foreigners secking to par- 
ticipate in this rally, Refusal at the border 
because of intended participation in the 
Easter march does not mean that entry into 
Federal territory for other purposes than 
for political demonstrations will be refused.” 
Another example of the curious meaning 
given to freedom in West Germany is the 
answer of the Protestant Bishop of Ham- 
burg when asked about the fact that his 
clergy were forbidden to preach sermons in 
connection with the Easter marches. 


“ What should we do then, your Grace? ” 


“Go north and try there.” 
“But the church- authorities have for- 
bidden the sermons there too.” 
“T know.” 
“So what do we do ? ™ 
“Try the church of Lower Saxony, south 
of Hamburg.” 
“The priests there have orders not even 
to hold services for the Easter marchers.” 
“T know.” 
“The Protestant church cares for the 
German army. Who cares for us ? ” 
“That is not in my jurisdiction. Ask the 
bishop for the army. The church has its 
reputation to keep and cannot engage in 
politics.” 
A curious meaning of freedom. Many 
authorities gave instructions that the Easter 
marchers could not use the main roads so 
that several of the marches had to go along 
footpaths across fields. In many places 


several banners were banned. Some of the 
forbidden slogans (included in the speeches 
in spite of the ban) were: 


Training on nuclear weapons is training 
for murder ! 


Defence of freedom by murder ? 
Tests too are murder ! 


There are other areas of German political 
life where freedom is suppressed. Citizens 
of the Federal Republic are not allowed to 
receive Communist newspapers from the 
(East) German Democratic Republic. In 
West Germany you cannot buy the papers 
you can get in Rome, Paris, London or 
Copenhagen. 

On the other hand freedom is highly valued 
in some influential quarters, The weekly 
illustrated paper Sern allows the well- 
known writer William Schlamm a regular 
column, although it does not agree at all 
with his views. The serious conservative 
weekly, Zeit - the best German paper - 
very often gives space to opinions not 
shared by the editorial staff. 

While individual! freedom in East Germany 
is almost non-existent, West Germans 
usually can have as much freedom as they 
insist on, in spite of all the suppression. 
The odd thing is that they don’t seem to 
care about individual rights and personal 
freedom. The more they insisted on free- 
dom, the less would the authorities dare to 
restrict freedom as they have over the 
Easter marches. 


Germany does not have a tradition of civil 
liberty as Britain. does. It has always been 
small groups who have fought for demo- 
cratic rights for the people, and no revolu- 
tion has ever taken place in Germany which 
began with the common people and was 
carried through by a majority, Such human 
rights as the Germians have were granted 
from above. They were not won by a 
struggle against authority as they were in 
Italy, Switzerland, France and the USA. 
Because of this the people have never 
acquired a deep concern for democratic 
ideals and methods, 


In addition to this historical explanation, 
the development of democracy in Germany 
is hindered by the present condition of the 
West German people. On the surface every- 
thing is ‘democratic” and fair, the 
machinery of democracy functions. But 
fundamentally the struggle for freedom and 
for human rights has not yet been fought. 
True freedom has yet to come. Whoever 
fights openly on grounds of conscience in 
Germany. whoever takes the freedom he 
needs is working for progress, he is breath- 
ing life into the dead freedoms of the 
German constitution. 


Hans-Konrad Tempel is a schoolteacher in 
Germany and an active member of the 
German section of the War Resisters’ Inter- 
national. He was one of the main organ- 
isers of the German Easter marches. 
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What Mr. Nehru describes as “a game of 
military chess” is being played by large 
forces of Indian and Chinese troops on 
their disputed Himalayan frontier. It is a 
dangerous game which led to exchanges of 
fire on July 21 when machine-guns and 
mortars were used and light casualties re- 
sulted. but the Indian Prime Minister dis- 
counts the possibility of war. 


The gravity of the situation came to light 
when the Indian government. protesting 
that 400 Chinese troops had encircled an 
Indian outpost, demanded their withdrawal. 
Supplies were dropped by air to the Indian 
garrison, reinforcements were sent, and the 
Chinese, who had approached to within SO 
yards of the position, withdrew. Because 
the Chinese move was so menacing that it 
went beyond the rules of the “game” it 
was publicised. It has since been admitted 
that Indian troops had been adopting 
similar tactics. sometimes moving behind 
Chinese positions in order to press them to 
withdraw. Nehru calls this “ mancuvring 
for better positions,” and says: “It was 
largely due to movements on our side that 
the Chinese had also to make movements. 
The position has been changing to our 
advantage and the advantage is growing.” 
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Norman ciift Gangerous games in 
the Himalayas 


No doubt the generals on both sides are 
enjoying this playful exercise. but the 
Peking government cannot have embarked 
on this gamble with the fates of 
1.000,000.000 Chinese and Indian people 
just for fun. India has accused them of 
“incessant aggressive and provocative 
activities " which “may create a clash at 
any time™ According to New Delhi, the 
Chinese have been making daily intrusions 
in jeep and truck, blasting the mountainside 
with heavy explosives, building roads and 
constructing military bases. They are 
alleged to have unlawfully occupied 12,000 
square miles of Indian territory since 1957. 
“There seems to be no limit to China’s 
expansionist aims,” says Nehru. He asserts 
that Chinese posts have been established 30 
miles beyond even the frontier line claimed 
by them, a claim “in itself fallacious and 
untenable.” 


India has proposed the mutual withdrawal 
of forces to their original positions as a 
condition for negotiations, but the Chinese 
have refused. But “the impression I have 
got is that the Chinese government would 
like a settlement with India,” Nehru reports. 
“What the settlement may be I cannot say. 
But they are not happy over our present 


lL. F. Stone 


Everywhere, from Berlin to the Formosa 
Strait, storm clouds hang over mankind. 
Algeria provides fresh daily reminders of 
the savagery which lies beneath the skin of 
the ostensibly civilised. It is not in the 
details of these tense and sanguinary quar- 
rels that their peaceful resolution is to be 
found. It is only in self-knowledge that the 
race of man can find safety. 


The conflict between India and China over 
Ladakh is a healing reductio ad absurdum 
of what ails us all. The area in dispute 
between these two giant Asian powers is 
the closest to a lunar landscape to be found 
on our planet; this bit of territory between 
the Karakorum and the Himalayas is deso- 
late, uncultivatable, uninhabited and unin- 
habitable. The frontier has never really 
been demarcated and it is so inaccessible 
that some three years passed before India 
became aware that China had built a road 
across one corner of Ladakh between 
Chinese Turkestan and Tibet, over territory 
which India claims as hers. 


How many camels a year will pass over this 
toad we do not know, but it will be a long 
time before traffic lights are required. The 
toad is, in a sense. strategic but only in the 
sense that brass hats like to draw lines on 
maps. For this line some Peking general is 
ready to sacrifice all the promise of Band- 
ung, all the talk of Indians and Chinese 
being brothers. For easier access to the 
far side of Tibet, they would shut China’s 
last open door to the outside world. 
Peking’s folly completes the isolation US 
policy has imposed upon it. 

Two over-populated Asian countries, striv- 
ing to pull themselves out of centuries-old 
exploitation and misery, desperately short 
of capital, one of them haunted by terrible 
droughts and crop failures, near to famine, 
are ready to divert precious materials and 
men to war over this dismal bit of land. 
Under the banner of Marx, which promised 
an end to poverty and war, Mao Tse-Tung 
leads the Chinese people for the first time 
in their history toward an armed conflict 
with India, Under the banner of Gandhi, a 
modern Jesus, preacher of non-violence, his 
successor Nehru, the Socialist and idealist, 


who 
remembers 


Gandhi or 
Marx ? 


is as ready for war as any professional sol- 
dier, His right hand man, Krishna Menon, 
tells the UN (this time over Kashmir), in 
accents indistinguishable from the Penta- 
gon’s, *‘ We are not pacifists.” 


Millions of Indians who have not the 
slightest conception of where Ladakh is are 
ready to march in patriotic zeal for its 
recovery; indeed, Nehru dare not be mode- 
tate about Ladakh, any more than about 
Goa or Kashmir, lest his opposition attack 
him for weakness, cowardice, appeasement. 
And this chauvinistic opposition, be it noted, 
includes not only the rightist Hindu party 
but the Indian Socialists. Even the Indian 
Communists are split by the quarrel with 
China. Here we see neither Marxism nor 
Gandhiism nor hunger inhibits nation states 
and their leaders from moving toward war 
in quarrels about as rational as any school- 
boy's. 


Were China or India armed with nuclear 
weapons we may be sute that they would 
threaten their use in this conflict, and resort 
to them in the last resort rather than face 
defeat. Not many years hence they will 
have them. The Chinese and the Indians 
will be as ready to incinerate mankind over 
Ladakh, perhaps much readier, than Rus- 
sians and Americans over West Berlin. The 
independent nuclear deterrent which we 
fear in the hands of de Gaulle will soon be 
in a dozen others. 


Ladakh shows us that the danger does not 
lie primarily in the stupendous fire power 
but in the stupidity of mankind, and in a 
Jawless world where any nation can decree 
death for others whenever it so wishes. It 
is this at which we must look long and hard 
if we are to save the species, not who is 
right or wrong in Ladakh or Quemoy or 
Berlin. These are only the occasions and 
not the causes of our peril. 


I. F. Stone is widely recognised as the most 
distinguished American radical journalist. 
He is editor and publisher and very nearly 
the sole writer of I. F. STONE’S WEEKLY, 
in the July 2 issue of which this article 
originally appeared. 


relations.” So there is an element of hope, 
but what is the dispute all about ? 


It is about a wild, uninhabited wasteland of 
no obvious value, except strategic, to any- 
one, where soldiers manceuvre for the right 
to endure severe natural hardships by occu- 
pying peaks and passes 15.000 to 17,000 ft. 
up in the clouds, amidst snow and slush and 
slippery precipices. Communications con- 
sist of the roughest tracks and supplies have 
to be brought in mostly by air. 


In the past these heights were considered 
to guarantee India’s security. The frontier 
was not exactly defined in the more remote 
areas, but India regarded the Himalayas as 
a virtually impassable barrier. In fact, the 
frontier running along the crest of the 
Himalayas has been the basis of agreements 
which the present Chinese government have 
negotiated with Burma and Nepal. This is 
one of the principal points made by the 
Indians. “‘ The Burmese and Nepal border 
agreements with China have laid down a 
principle which we have upheld all this time 
and which, if applied to the Chinese-Indian 
border, would solve the problem, not en- 
tirely, but most of it,” claims Nehru. 


Obviously ihe Chinese are Jooking over the 
Himalayas and have their eyes on territory 
beyond. There is Ladakh, known as “little 
Tibet,” whose 190,000 inhabitants are 
Tibetan in religion, in blood, in dress, 
language and custom, and have little in 
common with the Muslin Kashmiris in 
whose State they are incorporated. Look- 
ing, however, to the exiled Dalai Lama as 
their spiritual leader, and well aware of the 
fate of Tibet, they have mixed feelings 
about the approach of the Chinese. The 
former traders with China are now almost 
ruined. India is building roads, sponsoring 


Shee 


development projects, and the Head Lama 
of Ladakh has been made a member of the 
Kashmir government, but the Ladakhis feel 
no kinship with India. 

Leh, their capital. is an oasis ringed by 
snowy mountains in which these cheerful 
people work and pray and dance. Prayer 
means more than politics to these unworldly 
folk. They twirl prayer wheels to send 
mechanical pleas to Buddha, they count 
their prayer beads and trust to the winds 
to carry the messages on their prayer flags 
to heaven. The lamaseries absorb one out 
of every six of the population and poly- 
andry enables a wife to keep three husbands 
under control. 


Then there are neighbouring Bhutan and 
Sikkim, autocratic kingdoms depending on 
India for their defence, but Mongolian and 
Buddhist, with little contact with India or 
understanding of their mainly Hindu pro- 
tectors. 


The Peking government say they do not 
tecognise frontiers and relationships estab- 
lished by the imperialists controlling India 
in the past and they repudiate treaties un- 
challenged by earlier ruling dynasties of 
China. Nehru, after exchanging numberless 
protest notes with Peking, has said: “ We 
have to safeguard our territory because that 
is the first duty of a State... . But that 
does not mean that we should close every 
door and window of possible settlement 
with China.” The Chinese used strong 
language, but that was their way. The pro- 
blem should be approached without anger 
and hatred and yet with determination. 


Norman Cliff was a foreign correspondent 
and then for 12 years Foreign Editor of the 
NEWS CHRONICLE. In the 1930s he was 
editor of NO MORE WAR. 


The Ladakh dispute is diverting Indian and Chinese resources from their biggest enemy, 
poverty: in this working-class district of Calcutta, open sewers run beside the public 
fountains. (Photo : Paul Almasy.) 
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the fetishism of H-bombs 


May Man Prevail? An inquiry into the 
facts and fictions of foreign policy, by 
Erich Fromm. (Allen and Unwin, 21s.) 


When the history of the social sciences in 
the post-war world comes to be written, the 
names of two committed humanist writers 
will stand out before all others, One is 
that of the late C, Wright Mills, the other 
that of Erich Fromm. Both men brought 
to their disciplines insights derived from 
Marx and Freud. Both devoted themselves 
to a critique of American mass society in 
which, as they saw it, behind the facade of 
democratic forms the sickness and weakness 
of men were exploited for their own ends 
by the power elite. But not least important 
both men were politically sensitive enough 
to see that the overriding political fact of 
the fifties and sixties was the cold war, and 
that the first task of the social scientist was 
to try to understand its dynamics and so 
contribute to man’s quest for peace. Thus 
Mills produced his Causes of World War 
Three, And now Fromm has given us his 
May Man Prevail ? 


The central notion in Fromm’s writing has 
always been that of the alienation of man 
from himself, that is to say, the way in 
which, having created instruments of social 
organisation for his own purposes, man 
allows them to become his master instead 
of his servant, Fromm’s own ideas on this 
subject are, in fact, original and creative. 
But they derive in the first instance from 
Feuerbach and the early Marx. 


Feuerbach in his critique of religion had 
argucd that in organised religion man took 
ideas about his own ideal self and attributed 
them to an alien being - God. In so doing 
he impoverished himself and allowed him- 


Albert Hunt 


John Russell Taylor's Anger and After is 
typical of much dramatic criticism: intel- 
ligent, well-informed, but completely lack- 
ing in any real feeling for theatre. The 
book consists of a series of essays tracing 
the development of British theatre since the 
success in 1956 of Look Back In Anger. 
Mr. Taylor divides the new writers, a bit 
arbitrarily, into five groups - the Royal 
Court dramatists, those connected with 
Theatre Workshop, those who began in the 
provinces, those who started in television 
- and Harold Pinter. This random group- 
ing, with titles like Way Down East and 
The Road from Wigan Pier, suggests a 
gimmicky approach. But Mr, Taylor makes 
some attempt at critical evaluation. His 
remarks are often shrewd and _ interesting, 
although there is little evidence of any deep 
concern, He has, one feels, sat down with 
a pile of old programmes in one hand and 
a collection of texts in the other. 


The most obvious weakness in the book is 
the absence of any frame of reference. The 
two major figures in the theatre of the fifties 
have been Brecht and Beckett. It is against 
Waiting for Godot and the achievements of 
the Berliner Ensemble - and not against the 
moribund post-war British theatre - that the 
plays of Osborne and the rest must be 
measured, Beckett is mentioned once in 
passing; Brecht is spoken of several times 
as an influence, But nowhere are they - or, 
for that matter, writers of the calibre of 
Sartre, Genet and Miller - seen as setting 
the standards. And so the book is danger- 
ously parochial. There’s never any sense of 
anything going on outside. 

What’s more, Mr. Taylor’s response to what 
is going on inside is pretty thin. He has 
been praised for treating television plays as 
seriously as if they had been written for the 
theatre, and I am certainly not going to 
argue that plays for television don’t need 
discussing. But they surely need discussing 


self to be dominated by this alien being. 
The early Marx sought in a similar way to 
show how man allowed himself to be domi- 
nated by the gods of State and Money. 
Later he was to write, in a phrase which 
characterises all too well the affluent society, 
of the “fetishism of commodities.” It is 
hard to believe if he had been confronted 
with the fact of the arms race in the twen- 
tieth century he would not have gone on to 
write of the central form of alienation in 
our times - the fetishism of H-bombs. 
Fromm put the study of alienation on a 
deeper psychological level. In his Fear of 
Freedom he suggested that the modern 
world had given man an_ unparalleled 
opportunity for freedom and for self-fulfil- 
ment, but that such was his psychological 
state that he experienced this as a dreadful 
sense of being alone with himself. Sick 
man therefore chose alienation, seeking to 
lose himself in parasitic personal relations, 
in meaningless work, and in political and 
religious self-surrender, The task of psycho- 
analysis was to help men to have what 
Fromm called “a spontaneous and loving 
relation to the world of people and things.” 
And the task of politics was to provide the 
kind of social world in which man would 
not Jose but fulfil himself. 

Now the Soviet Union and China are states 
which claim to base themselves on Marxism. 
It might therefore be supposed that the 
meaning of politics in those countries would 
be understood in terms of Marx's ideas 
about the overcoming of alienation. Tf this 
were so, there would be ground for opti- 
mism about the Cold War. For many of 
the sick motives driving men to war would 
be absent, at least on one side. 

On this issue, however, Fromm takes a 
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in a different way. simply because they 
work differently. Mr. Taylor doesn’t seem 
to be interested in how theatre works. He 
discusses scripts - the language the char- 
acters use - but not the language of plays, 
a Janguage which speaks through move- 
ments, colours, spaces and physical objects, 
as well as through words. And so his 
criticism has an academic, desk-like quality 
remote from anything that actually happens 
on a stage. 


Consider, for example, his criticism of 
Arnold Wesker’s The Kitchen. Mr. Taylor 
solemnly explains that Wesker’s restaurant 
doesn’t exist, and even if it did “ most of 
the food would surely have to be cooked 
some time before and kept warm.” From 
this he concludes that the play breaks down 
because the parallel between kitchen and 
world loses all conviction. 


The argument is logical but completely re- 
mote from the experience offered by The 
Kitchen in the theatre. Wesker’s allegory 
may be weak and the symbolism forced, 
but the play in its rhythm on the stage, 
from the first slow entry of the negro, 
through the chaos of the rush hour, and 
into the peace of the rest period, com- 
municates a quality of life in immediate 
concrete terms far removed from _ the 
rhetoric of “ This stinking kitchen is like 
the world.” This communication lends 
force to the play’s final question, “I give 
work, I pay well, yes? . . . What is there 
more?” It is on this level, rather than 
on the “ intellectual ” level of the allegory, 
that The Kitchen works. 

Again Mr. Taylor discusses in some detail 
the concepts behind John Arden’s Serjeant 
Musgrave's Dance. ‘“ Now there seems little 
doubt,” he writes, “ from what we know of 
Arden’s personal views . . . that his sym- 


pathies are with the pacifists, yet clearly all 
his instincts as a dramatist prevent him 
siding unequivocally with anyone; 


from 


pessimistic view. Marxism, he feels, is re- 
tained in these countries, largely as an 
ideology. The Soviet Union is a state de- 
signed for the purposes of rapid industrial- 
isation, and even after the worst excesses of 
Stalinism abated it remained, in Fromm’s 
own. phrase, “a conservative police state.” 
China, on the other hand, has achieved 
probably the most complete psychological 
mobilisation of a nation in history. Yet it 
has done this not by freeing man but by 
harnessing him body, mind and soul for the 
purposes of the nation. It remains for 
socialists to produce elsewhere the free 
society which, Fromm feels, would really 
justify the title of socialist. 


To the British reader it might seem that 
Fromm overstates the pessimistic case here 
and that he has been influenced too much 
by the closed world of American scholar- 
ship. Yet it must be said at once that his 
analysis is well documented and serves to 
remind us how perilously little we know in 
this country of the social problems of half 
of the world. 


But if the quest for peace cannot be based 
upon an optimistic view of the Sovict 
Union’s socialist achievements, it is none- 
theless important that we should overcome 
the psychological blockages which prevent 
us from rationally analysing its intentions. 
Thus Fromm shows how the average West- 
erner has ignored the evidence in order to 
hold on to his belief that the Soviet Union 
is our arch-enemy intent on world domi- 
nation. The fact is, as he sces it, that the 
Russian leaders desperately want to reach 
some kind of accommodation with the West. 
One remote possibility is that this aecom- 
modation would be reached on the basis of 
an alliance of Russia and America against 


the rest of the world. But a much more 
acceptable and much more realistic alter- 
native seems to be controlled universal dis- 
armament, together with mutual agreement 
not to change the existing political balance 
of power between the two blocs. 


Members of CND are likely to ask what 
Fromm has to say about unilateral disarma- 
ment by America, They are likely to be 
disappointed. For this is a realistic book 
based upon a careful and thorough going 
analysis of the arguments of men jike Kahn, 
Kissinger, Kennan and Schelling. One of 
the great merits of the book is that Fromm 
really engages in the argument with them. 
The one point which he does make about 
unilateralism though is central. He says: 


“YT am not recommending a method of 
suspicious and perfunctory negotiation in 
which each step is conditional upon iron- 
clad guarantees. I believe that unilateral 
initiatives towards disarmament are neces- 
sary to gencrate an atmosphere in which 
genuine negotiations becomé possible.” If 
this much were understood by the Ameri- 
can government we might have more hope 
of multilateral negotiations succeeding, 
This is a scholarly and well-argued book, 
even if one rejects some of Fromm’s poli- 
tical assessments. It is essential reading for 
all those who, like Fromm, see our task as 
that of ensuring that mankind shall survive 
so that man at his best may prevail and go 
on to create the kind of society in which he 
can fully realise himself, 


John Rex was cducated in South Africa. 
Ile is now a fecturer at the University of 
Leeds, and is the auther of KEY PRO- 
BLEMS IN SOCIOLOGICAL THEORY 
(Routledge). 
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though the Parson and the Mayor come 
perhaps closer to hostile caricatures than 
any of his other characters, it is evident 
throughout that this is a play about indi- 
vidual, complicated human beings, and any 
simple alignment of character and concept 
is doomed to failure.” 

This is the language of someone dodging 
the hard work of analysing a play, and 
sheltering instead behind phrases like “ in- 
dividuai, complicated human beings.” You 
don’t need to go to Arden’s “ personal 
views ’’ to find out what Musgrave is about. 
It’s there in the play, not as an abstract 
concept, but in precisely organised concrete 
images. 

Musgrave is about a man who thinks he 
can end, once and for all, the circle of 
violence and counter-violence. He fails 
because he hasn't allowed for accident, the 
unpredictable, for what one of the char- 
acters calls “life and love.” And _ his 
failure is made concrete on the stage when 
a group of miners, dressed in black, join 
with the dragoons to sing “ Michael Fin- 
negan, begin agen” and to dance in a circle 
around a girl who cradles on her lap the 
skeleton of her dead soldier lover dressed 
in red (“a bloodred rose”), The image, 
composed of colour, song and dance, is 
beautiful and complex and precise. It is 
only by responding to such imagery, shaped 
by a deeply poetic imagination, that one 
can come to the experience of a play like 
Musgrave. 

In the absence of any direct response to 
theatre, Mr. Taylor makes a number of 
gencralised judgments. Thus: “Surely no 


dramatist can ever have got farther on a 


smaller body of work than Shelagh 
Delaney.” And, ‘Arnold Wesker has 
acquired a greater reputation on _ the 
strength of a still relatively smaller body of 
work than any other dramatist of his gener- 
ation, with the possible exception of 


Shelagh Delaney.” ‘here is a good deal of 
this kind of padding, together with a cer- 
tain amount of inside information. Unfor- 
tunately, this has a tendency to stop at the 
point where it might be critically useful. 
For example, Mr. Taylor’s account of the 
changes Joan Littlewood imposed on A 
Taste of Honey says that none of the 
changes was radical. But on the next page 
we're told that Geof was toned down. 
Since much of the play’s success depends 
on the rightness of the relationship between 
Geof and Jo, this toning down could vitally 
affect any estimate of Shelagh Delaney as 
a dramatist. Mr, Taylor doesn’t seem to 
realise this. 

He skates, in fact, easily and graccfully over 
the surface of his material, taking refuge in 
phrases like “verve and ebullience ” when- 
ever (as in the baffled chapter on Ann 
Jellicoe) the ice threatens to crack. 

Perhaps I have been a little hard on this 
book. It is, as I said at the beginning, 
shrewd and intelligent. Mr. Taylor writes 
well from a literary rather than a theatrical 
viewpoint on Pinter, and I found some of 
his chapters on the lesser-known people, 
like David Campton, interesting. 

But Anger and After is, as its title suggests, 
in the end a fashionable book, written in a 
fashionable way, about a fashionable sub- 
ject. It lacks any real weight. And the 
need for a serious critical examination of 
contemporary British theatre remains as 
urgent as ever, 


I renounce war and I will never 5 
support or sanction another 


This pledge signed by each 
member is the basis of the Peace 
Pledge Union send your pledge to 
PPU Headquarters Dick Sheppard 
House 6 Endsleigh Street WC! 
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Morvan Lebesque 


A secret redlsce 


The following is a translation of an extract 
from an article in Le Canard Enchaineé, 
August 15, 1962. 


While the Russian cosmonauts were pre- 
paring for their journey into space a re- 
spectable British doctor was dying of a 
pulmonary plague, a terrible disease which 
has been absent from Europe since the 15th 
century. The cosmonauts were on the thres- 
hold of the year 2000; the doctor was dying 
under Louis XI. How did this happen ? 
You know how: he worked in the secret 
germ war laboratories. To give his country 
an unchailengeable weapon he had had to 
flee from his own time, to go back five 
centuries and patiently rediscover a scourge 
which his medical colleagues, by equally 
patient research, had managed to subdue. 
Unfortunately he succeeded only too well; 
it killed him. 


Perhaps I too may go back in time. I am 
thinking of this young doctor Bacon as he 
qualified 20 or 30 years ago. Why become 
a doctor ? His career gives us the answer: 
Dr. Bacon was not one of those who learn 
medicine for the sake of a lucrative prac- 
tice. He had faith - but what faith exactly? 
Faith in medicine; that is to say, in the art 
of curing. It is not difficult to imagine him 
then, keen to care for and cure his fellow- 
men, and perhaps to find a remedy for one 


vered 


of our present-day scourges, cancer, polio, 
leukaemia. It is clearly with this aim in 
mind that he began to study his microscopes 
and test-tubes. And then one day his gov- 
ernment got hold of his talent, and with a 
flick of the wrist, it was no longer a matter 
of curing, but of killing. 

But it must be said that the English nation, 
which is surely one of the most peaceful of 
our time, has no monopoly of this perver- 
sion of talent. While they bury Dr. Bacon, 
killed by a Gothic disease in the middle of 
the 20th century, each country, and doubt- 
less France herself, is secretly nursing her 
laboratories of death. Here and there a 
Smith, a Dupont, a Popov lovingly watch 
the growth of a virus which can rid the 
planet of that nuisance, man, Their friends 
and relatives know nothing about it; we can 
be sure of that. They regard them with the 
respect due to scientists engaged in mysteri- 
ous research, set on the pursuit of some 
miraculous blessing which will some day be 
revealed. Dear Dr. X, who has foregone a 
good practice, a highly-polished car, a man- 
sion in the country, and chosen instead this 
obscure and holy mission! One day they 
will decorate him (that’s the least they can 
do), and everyone will think he’s taken a 
step towards finding a cure for cancer, Not 
at all, but his government is satisfied: he 
has resurrected the great plague of 1530. 
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India’s double standard 


‘The Prime Minister of India has said many 
wise and perceptive things about the in- 
humanity and stupidity of the building up 
of more and more armaments by the great 
powers and the idea of settling international 
disputes by force. 


Yet in affairs nearer home Nehru has re- 
cently been acting much like any other 
power politician, He declared in the Indian 
Parliament on August 14 that India could 
not negotiate with China about the Ladakh 
border area unless China immediately 
vacated 12,000 square miles of disputed 
territory in Ladakh. 


After admitting that in the last two months 
both India and China had accused each 
other of shootings and attempts to encircle 
posts in Ladakh, Nehru boasted that the 
military position had developed in India’s 
advantage. He said: ‘‘ We have three times 
the number of posts that the Chinese have.” 
He then said that it had become impossible 
for the Chinese to*advance further without 
risking “a major conflict.” 


When Opposition members suggested that 
India should develop her own atomic bomb 
in view of a report that the Chinese would 
have cne soon, Mr. Nehru said: ‘“‘ We need 
not develop cold feet and cold hands” on 
account of this report. 


“T think we are (more) highly developed in 
atomic energy than China,” he said, and he 
added that it would be wasteful to make 
atomic bombs. Wastefulness is a criterion 
that can change from one day to the next 
ag military requirements and financial re- 
sources change. His boasts about Indian 
atomic technology, and feeble rejection of 
atomic weapons as “ wasteful,” are worry- 
ing to say the least. 


Mr. Nehru’s words are the more depressing 
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when it is remembered that as recently as 
last June he said, in an address to the anti- 
nuclear arms convention, that any country 
disarming unilaterally would win, and no 
one could injure it. He added then that he 
accepted completely the theory of non- 
violence, but complained that people were 
not yet ready to carry the burden of non- 
violence. 

Nehru’s failure to act on his stated beliefs, 
and his failure to avoid playing the easy 
and dangerous game of power politics, can- 
not simply be blamed on him personally. 
Indeed, throughout the Ladakh dispute his 
approach has been more moderate than that 
of the Opposition. The failure in the India- 
China border dispute is the outcome of a 
wider failure, for which pacifists perhaps 
are partly responsible, to make clear the 
practical relevance of non-violence in 
specific situations. 

In his address last June Nehru said: “ When 
you have to deal with the people of a 
country and asked them to be non-violent 
you require a Gandhi to deal with the 
situation.” It is clear that in India the 
Gandhian movement has been very remiss 
about applying ideas of non-violence to 
foreign affairs, though there are welcome 
signs that things may improve in this 
matter. 

See articles on Ladakh, page 7. 


New radiation 
belt formed 
after H-blast 


Dr, James Van Allen, who four years ago 
discovered the radiation belt named after 
him, has announced that a huge new belt 
has been formed around the earth as a 
result of the high altitude test conducted by 
the United States over the Pacific on July 9. 
He said that he and his colleagues had been 
using the satellite Injun, launched last year, 
to study the variation and radiation of the 
belt, and had submitted the results to the 
United States Government, 

The new belt has caused a great intensifica- 
tion of the Van Allen belt, and was detected 
by the radio frequency signals it emitted, 
which may interfere with radio astronomy. 


Correction 


Gerard Daechsel asks us to say that the 
daily demonstrations referred to in his 
report of the MHelsinki Youth Festival 
(Peace News, August 10, page 9) did not 
take place at the American Embassy and 
Russian Trade Mission in Helsinki. The 
demonstrations took place in Amsterdam 
from early June until Hiroshima day, and 
it was two of the organisers who were 
attending the Youth Festival. 
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The end of a fast 


At 10 a.m. on Saturday, August 18, the fast in the City ended. After a week without 
food the seven fasters had a little soup and a few biscuits. The purpose of the fast was 
to draw people’s attention to the fact that two-thirds of the world’s population is under- 
nourished while thousands of millions are spent annually on armaments; to point out 
that this is a matter of personal concern for which individuals must accept responsibility, 
and that non-violence is a possible answer to these problems. They collected around 
£25 for Oxfam and are themselves sending a further £20 for the food they did not eat 
during the week. They made a considerable impression in the City and received wide 
television and press coverage. 


Italy backs test ban 


On August 15 Italy joined the neutralist ning would psychologically be a move 
countries at the 17-nation disarmament con- towards disarmament, and Mr. William 


ference at Geneva in putting forward the 
idea of an immediate ban on atmospheric 
and underwater testing as a first step 
towards a nuclear test ban. This was the 
first endorsement by a Western country for 
the appeal originally put forward by Brazil 
and endorsed by all the non-aligned coun- 
tries at the conference, 


Britain’s and Canada’s first reactions have 
been favourable. The United States, like 
Russia, has in the past taken a position on 
banning all tests permanently from the start. 
However, it is recognised that such a begin- 


Foster, head of the Disarmament Agency, 
said on Sunday that the USA might agree 
to a limited treaty, though the Department 
still preferred a more comprehensive 
treaty. 


At the same time there is in the USA grow- 
ing disillusionment with the Geneva confer- 
ence, and though the Kennedy administra- 
tion still feels that it is useful to have con- 
tact with Russia at an international confer- 
ence there is increasing opposition on this 
from Governor Rockefeller and other 
Republican leaders. 


Lest we forget 


More Bible Stories (Daniel, Chapter 3) 


In B.C. 562 or thereabouts, there was a Pagan King in the middle-east named 
Nebuchadnezzar, and the Establishment, the Priests, the Generals and the Cabinet made 
a Golden Image and ordered all the people to fall down and worship it. 

But Shadrach, Meshach and Abed-nego refused. And the King was very annoyed, but 
he offered to bind them over. But they refused to be bound over: so the King ordered 
that his fiery furnace be heated to seven times its usual capacity to make an example of 
these rebels. Then these men said, “ Our God is able to deliver us, but even if not we 
will not worship your golden image ”’. 

And although King Nebuchadnezzar threw them into the fiery furnace, they were 
unharmed and the following day he let them out. 

Then the King honoured Shadrach, Meshach, and Abed-nego. 

In A.D. 1962 there was a Queen of Great Britain, who was a Defender of the Faith, 
and her Government, her Generals, her Church and her Establishment made a Deterrent 
on which they spent more money than on ten thousand Golden Images. And they 
ordered all their people to pay for it and to honour it, 

But certain pacifists said we will not “ fall down” before this image, but we will “ sit 
down” to show our disapproval. “It is a wicked thing and we will obey God rather 


than men”. And Regina was very annoyed, which was inconsiderate of her, because 
Britain is a Christian country and sends missionaries to convert the heathen. And 
Regina proceeded against them for breaking the “Secrets Act”, although there was no 
secret about it. 

And the judges offered to “bind them over”, but they refused saying that “God is 
able to deliver us, but even if not we will not worship your vile deterrent. Whereupon 
Regina decided to make it very hot for them to make an example of these rebels. And 
they were cast into their fiery furnace where they have lived for many months. 


And History will honour them, if Regina doesn’t. 


Apply for free literature of the Movement for a Pacifist Church’ to Wallace Hancock, 
8 Barclay Oval, Woodford Wells, Essex. 
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A month ago I met a liberal lady. She was 
a little older than myself; a white girl from 
South Africa, She had brown, wide-open 
eyes, and when you talked to her she looked 
at you intently, taking in all that you said 
but never seeing any meaning beyond the 
words. She was compassionate, so deeply 
concerned in trying to understand, so 
humourless she would have brought the 
bitch out in any son of a gun. Her dripping 
concern took me into a frenzy, provoked 
me into cynically screaming the outrageous, 
just anything to shatter her liberal smugness. 
We talked about “colour.” On South 
Africa I was with her. She teaching me. 
Then she talked about colour in England, 
like a Lady Bountiful from the distance of 
an all-white boudoir in Windsor. 


Gosling : “T tell you, dear, for myself there 
are times when I hate those blacks,” 


Libera! Lady: “But, Ray, how can you? 
You’re a radical - Peace News, The 
Guardian, The Observer.” 


Gosling : “ Now darling please, let me tell 
you. I can’t help the way I feel, but what 
is more, I think any white Englishman who 
doesn’t admit to feeling something like this 
is a liar to himself You sound so fake and 
phoney when you say ‘colour makes no 
difference to me.’ And not only that, but 


by throwing in our good intentions you 
miss so much of the goodness the immi- 
gtants have brought. No, I’m not going to 
cover up the way I feel.” 


When I go back to where I grew up I see 


Ray Gosling’s column 
DIALOGUES ON 


them moved in to the terraced rows. They 
have made that street half full of music and 
laughter with their big smiles and the par- 
ties. Sceing this moves me to hate them. 
I am jealous of them. I remember the cosy, 
deadly dull street it was before they came. 
When I go into a delicatessen, doing my 
best to buy good food, they stand next 
to me, knowing it all, able to pick and 
choose at ease and cheaply. I am having 
to learn, They can cook it. I can only try 
to cook, 


When I go into a record bar, a jazz club 
and watch the way they buy records, dance, 
listen. They seem to know, to be on to the 
Jatest thing while I’m two steps behind. I 
love jazz, but as a child who loves reading 
but has a vocabulary of only 200 words. I 
can never get completely with it. 


They can. 


I held a party, and at four in the morning 
the duch from next door knocks on our 
gate and she says, “I could have expected 
this from the blacks, but not from a white.” 
That pleased me. I turned to her, “ But 
can’t you see the flesh beneath my skin is 
black, all black, and my soul is as black as 
sin?” And in the morning the copper 
came round to give us a warning, and he 
said, “ Your party was the sort I’ve always 
wanted to go to, like the nig-nog patties, 
like the parties you see on the telly. That’s 
what a party should be, I think, not the 
postman’s knock, hide-and-seek affairs I 
get roped into.” Like the copper, I envy 


All over Britain great concern is felt at the vast cost of armaments. Even greater is the 


worry shared regarding the Nuclear Bomb. 
. but we long for disarmament in the hope that the great 
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The work of WAR ON WANT is outside 


sums spent on arms may be used to destroy world poverty, and not to destroy one 


another. 


One joy is that there are Bombs which will heal rather than destroy! 


The COBALT Bomb has been used all over the world for the treatment of Cancer. It 
is a miracle healer for some forms of that dreaded disease. 


Pleas for such “ bombs ” come from all parts of the poverty-stricken areas of the world. 
They cost about £25,000. Can you help us to buy a Mercy Bomb? One hospital in 
Southern India has 500 patients a day. Most of them have surface cancer of the face 
which responds to the Mercy Bomb. The jsotope inside the “ bomb” costs £3,000 and 
lasts for five years. Just think what armies of suffering humanity can be cured! We 
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deduction. 
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them. They know how to live, how to 
enjoy life, be happy. 

For these and other reasons, though I know 
them to be only half true, I can hate them. 
They’re not objects to be undiscriminating 
about, They’re not a good cause. Cut 
those kind liberal clichés, Try ‘o be open 
and honest. 


A dialogue in Leicester 


Friend : “ Yes, I hate them, jealous of them, 
envy them because they’ve started to use 
our country, to push us out,; because they 
laugh at us behind our backs; because they 
couldn’t care a damn.” 

Gosling: “ But what about friends you have 
that I know who are black ?” 


Friend: ‘‘They’re not coloured, really. 
‘They’re Englishmen, just happen to have 
black skins.” 


Gosling : “ Britishers or English ?” 


Friend: ‘English, except some of them, 
like the Nigerians who study too hard.” 


Gosling : “So there could be such a thing 
as an alright black ? ” 


Friend “ Yes.” 

Gosling: “If the colour of my skin was 
black, but apart from that I was as I am 
now, would this make any difference to 
you? There would be places we couldn’t 
knock around so easily together, but would 
it make any difference between you and 
me?” 


Friend: “No, put like that, it wouldn't 
matter if you were black or coffee or 
yellow.” 


Gosling : “ What's the chances of black and 
white getting together ?” 


Friend : “{ don't know. But take the kids 
in our family. Robert, he’s thirteen, and he 
calls them black pigs. Ann is seven and she 
brings them home.” 

Gosling : “What happens when Ann gets 
older ?” 


Friend: “ Don’t know, do we? She lives 
in a coloured area. She's the first in the 
family to grow up with them from the start 
at nursery.” 


This attitude I find common among young 
people in many large towns. To me it’s 
more honest than the white liberal, for all 
his good intentions, who doesn’t have to 
live with coloureds. These kids know at 
first hand, not second. For me it’s a hope- 
ful sign, this being blindly jealous and dis- 
dainful in principle, yet making exceptions 
through coloureds who become friends, 


Dialogue in Finsbury Park 


In a room above the Manor House pub. 
there is a Saturday night dance. A rock 
band alternates with records in a room with 
a licensed bar. An area of North London 
that divides into four racial groups - Carib- 
bean, English, Greek and Irish. The life 
on the Manor seems at first sight to be 
more “ white only ” than in Leicester, Man- 
chester or Nottingham. 

Me: “Could a Greek or an Irishman be- 
come acceptable on the Manor in this 
dance hall?” 

Him: “No, because they wouldn’t bother, 
would they? I mean, they keep to them- 
selves.” 

Me: “ Yet one of your mates, who I know, 
is an Italian, and he is alright, a part of the 
scene.” 

Him: “ Yeah, well I know, and we joke 
about him being a Macaroni, but really he’s 
one of us, I mean, apart from the ragging 
he’s English like us.” 

Me: “So an Irish or a Greek could come 
into the clique ?” 

Him: “ Yeah, he could - but as I say, he 
wouldn’t want to.” 

Me: “And what about a West Indian ?”’ 


Him: “ Definitely sot. He wouldn’t even 


get into this dance hall.” 
Me : ‘‘ You hate the blacks ?” 


Him: “No, I wouldn't say I hated them. 
I just want to see them go back where they 
came from. That’s where the Fascists are 
right. The soots, they're not human beings, 
are they ? Kill them or ship them back to 
the jungle No, I don’t hate them. I just 
don’t want to know.” 


Me: ‘Have you any coloured friend at 
all?” 

Him: “No, I don’t want to know them.” 
Me: “None you even speak to?” 

Him: “No, though my brother once got 
chatting to a nig, but that was because of 
his job, Otherwise he wouldn't have spoke. 
I try to read Action because that’s the only 
paper that gets it about right. But the 
British people just won’t wake up to what's 
happening in this country, will they ? Hey, 
you won't tell anyone about this, because 
we wouldn't like it to get around that most 
of us here are with Mosley. I try to get to 
the meetings when I can. You've got to do 
something about them, ain’t you ? ” 

Me: “And if my skin was black, but 
otherwise I was as I am now, what then ? ”” 
Him : “ Well J wouldn't want to know you. 
I couldn’t even talk to you, could 1?” 
Those kiddies frightened me for they were 
sharp dressers, with most of the good of 
the Absolute Beginner. Theirs was no 
tirade of hate as I met in Leicester. They 
were as cool and calculated in their hate as 
the liberal lady in her tolerance. They re- 
fused to admit coloureds might be people, 
might be human, that there could be an 
alright black. I’ve met this now in Birm- 
ingham, parts of Manchester, and in North 
London. The liberal lady wouldn't be able 
to change this, but maybe someone like 
those in Leicester could. Maybe it would 
work in reverse, and the Leicesters would 
move from an emotional jealousy to a cold, 
unfeeling hatred in the mind. 

Coming towards Londgn on the MI. In 
white paint on one of the bridges is the 
forked lightning symbol of “ Action” and 
a slogan saying support Mosley. When I 
Jast passed this, simultaneously both I and 
the middle-aged truck driver spat through 
the window. ‘The bastards. Hate them.” 
It riled me. 1 wanted to retch. When I 
saw Mosley on the newsreel I was moved, 
physically, to boc, hiss, wanting to race to 
the screen and tear it down. I can find no 
reason why [ should be affected like this. 
I have always been against them, but this 
has been a thing of the mind. I have never 
known Fascism. They have never touched 
me. Why should I feel such loathing, from 
my feet and my bowels, detesting all they 
stand for? I can find no reason why [| 
should feel so emotional, but I do. 

Only in the past few days have I found 
some personal reasons for wanting to retch, 
to tear apart Sir Oswald. They have 
touched a world I had hope in - the 
young generation. ‘They’re touching the 
world I live in. I’m scared of what they 
can do. No, not of a hot riot like the 
Noftingham/Notting Hill riots of 1958, I’m 
scared of the cool rabble rousing, the deli- 
berate, cold-blooded efforts at poisoning 
people. It is not Mosley, or Hamm, or 
Jordan, or any of the others themselves, but 
those cool kids that I am mostly frightened 
of, 

I can’t help hating Caribbeans at times, of 
being envious. They are friends and 
enemies and a people I love, have hope in 
because they’re on the side of the living, or 
seem to be for half the time. White Eng- 
lishman, three-quarters dead, you need them 
to revitalise your bastard race, Don't make 
them objects for your good intentions, nor 
animals. We have got to get together, to 
admit our envy even, our hate if it’s there, 
but get together. 
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Caneon Collins and 
the CND Council 


J do not particularly wish to engage in one 
of these interminable verbal sparring 
matches with Canon Collins - still I sup 
pose some reply to his letter in Peace News 
is called for. 


Canon Collins refers to a letter he wrote 
me in which he said he had made no state- 
ment to The Times (even though such a 
statement appeared in The Times). He 
wrote this letter to me in response to my 
letter of resignation from CND National 
Council and the joint press statement from 
Michael Scott and myself. His letter to me 
is therefore of no significance in the dis- 
cussion, 

Canon Collins in his letter to Peace News 
states, “It is a gross misrepresentation, if 
not a totally false statement, to say... 
that the National Council had no intention 
of implementing the Conference resolution 
on industrial action, ...” Yet this is an 
exact quotation from his statement to The 
Times. It is odd, if The Times misquoted 
him, that he did not correct them. It was 
several days after his statement had 
appeared in The Times that Michael Scott 
and I resigned from the CND Council and 
issued our joint press statement, yet by then 
no correction from Canon Collins had 
appeared in The Times. 

In any event, the statement from Canon 
Collins in The Times made substantially the 
same point about industrial action against 
the bomb as the letter he wrote to The 
Guardian just after CND Annual Confer- 
ence. So very possibly he did not wish to 
correct The Times. 


In his letter to Peace News, Canon Collins 
refers, misleadingly, to a press release I 
sent out (not the joint press statement from 
Michael Scott and me) which he says 
prompted an enquiry from The Times. If 
Canon Collins is referring to the only press 
release I have sent out at all recently, which 
was solely about the Merseyside . CND’s 
trade union activities. and was posted about 
two months ago, then it seems curious, to 
say the least that The Times should not 
have got in touch with Canon Collins about 
it till some six weeks later. 

All this is incredibly involved and tedious, 
and I do not intend to prolong the argu- 
ment with Canon Collins. In his letter to 
Peace News he says: ‘“ The Campaign has 
already suffered far too much from the irre- 
sponsibility of those who, seeing their inter- 
pretations of things as the only possible 
ones, proceed to make statements and write 
letters in the press which cause... a 
disruption of Campaign work. ...” I 
couldn’t agree more. For this reason I 
should be delighted to see Canon Collins 
replaced as Chairman of CND as soon as 
possible by someone who does not act irre- 
sponsibly and see his interpretation of 
things as the only possible one. 

Pat Arrowsmith, 

c/o M. Laxton, 

12 Denman Drive, Liverpool, 6. 


Canon Collins’ letter cannot be allowed to 
pass unchallenged, however much one sym- 
pathises with the difficult tasks of leading a 
movement containing so many diverse ele- 
ments as the CND. Canon Collins rightly 
condemns those who see “ their own inter- 
pretations of things as the only possible 
ones,” and he also claims he has tried “ to 
remain quiet in the public press on such 
occasions ” (of controversy). 


In this particular case he made a statement 
in The Times immediately after the Council 
meeting which seemed to me to contradict 
the Annual Conference resolution on indus- 
trial action which at least contemplated the 
possibility of symbolic sympathetic strike 
action being organised. Part of his state- 
ment read: 
“There was no question, he emphasised, 
of the Council interpreting the resolution 
passed at the conference other than by 
using normal legal means of persuasion. 
It did not intend to press for strikes in 
sympathy.” 
As regards keeping silent in the press, the 
Christian Action Newsletter quoted as from 
me a half sentence out of context which 
seriously distorted the views I have ex- 
pressed on civil disobedience. I purposely 
refrained from verbal controversy at the 
time, but such misinterpretation does not 


come well from the leader of a movement 
which is so much bigger than one faction 
of it. 

It was only with the greatest reluctance that 
I resigned from the Council of the CND, 
but I already had great misgivings about 
the actions of the Chairman at the Accra 
and Moscow conferences which he attended 
not as an individual but as the representa- 
tive of the whole movement. 

Michael Scott, 

2 Keats Grove, 

London, N.W.3, 


I am afraid that Canon Collins has missed 
the point. At the council meeting in ques- 
tion - at which I was present as a Com- 
mittee of 100 observer - Pat Arrowsmith 
moved a resolution “to encourage the 
formation of factory groups” or words to 
that effect. 


The Canon, in the chair, opposed this most 
strongly on the grounds that it “ would alter 
the whole character of the Campaign.” 


There was some fairly heated discussion. 
Pat Arrowsmith insisted on pressing the 
matter, and eventually the substance of her 
resolution was endorsed by a substantial 
majority. So that there can be no doubt 
about the facts, can we have the relevant 
minute ? 

From the Canon’s subsequent attempt to 
bury the resolution or to pretend that it 
had never been passed, it seems that the 
issue here is not only industrial action but 
the very question of democracy inside the 
Campaign. 

Are we now to have the Labour Party 
situation all over again with the Canon, like 
Mr. Gaitskell, acknowledging as policy only 
those resolutions with which he agrees ? 
Peter Cadogan, 

5 Acton Way, 

Cambridge. 


We think there is a confusion and an error 
of fact in a statement by L. John Collins in 
his letter in this column last week. It is 
that “The Executive and the Council re- 
tain the right given to them by their elec- 
tion by the Campaign... .” 


1. The confusion is to imply that the 
Council is elected by the Campaign. 


Those who sit in council are selected at 
annual conference (AGM) by delegates 
selected and instructed from their groups. 
That 1s, the council is not elected directly 
by individual CND supporters. Rather sup- 
porters are supposed to choose a delegate 
to the AGM and to inform him in some 
way who they want to form a council. 


In practise how this delegate is selected and 
how instructed can vary widely. In St. 
Marylebone CND, of which we are sup- 
porters, the delegate was chosen by and 
from its committee without reference to 
supporters. 


We don’t think supporters had any say in 
preparing the list from which selections for 
the council were made. We do know that 
selections from the list were made only by 
those present at a committee meeting. Per- 
haps two present were ordinary supporters. 
Supporiers were not notified in advance of 
the selection nor even after. 


At least since the term in office of the pre- 
sent Committee there have been no func- 
tional supporters meetings. As a substitute 
supporters who were interested were told 
they could freely come to committee meet- 
ing and they even voted. No provision was 
ever made to inform supporters that they 
could do this, In any case, since July 5 
it is no longer true, but there are still no 
functional supporters’ meetings. 

Yet this group still satisfies such require- 
ments as are laid down by the National 
Campaign to be a group in good standing. 


2. The error in fact is to imply that the 
executive is elected by the Campaign. 


One of the things we did as supporters new 
to this group encountering difficulties work- 
ing through it for the Campaign was to 
inform ourselves as much as possible about 
the Campaign and its organisation. This 
included getting a copy of the National 
Constitution in which it unequivocably 
states that the Executive Committee is 
“elected from and by the National 
Council.” 

In other words, the Executive is a junta that 
exercises authority over the Campaign by 
taking power through several steps succes- 
sively removed from direct democratic con- 


_etters to 
the Editor 


trol, The initial step itself is indirect and 
structurally faulty. 2 


The power within the Campaign to make 
- or to fail to make - decisions “at the 
top” (rather like “to press or not to press 
the button”) is highly concentrated and is 
barely accessible to publicity, to approval 
or to reprimand. 


Worse still, when L. John Collins writes 
that “It is for the annual conference to 
pass judgment on whether (the Executive 
and Council) have properly fulfilled (their) 
function,” jt should be carefully noted that 
these bodies have the power to remove 
themselves further from popular approval 
or popular recall by delaying the next 
AGM. The Council, not Conference, will 
decide the date of the next AGM. 


The two points enlarged on above of course 
rest on the assumption that “election by 
the Campaign” must mean as exactly as 
possible, election by individual supporters 
who make up the Campaign. We think the 
tights which L. John Collins asserts are re- 
tained by the executive and the Council rest 
on unusually insubstantial and idiosyncratic 
grounds. These are concealed by the use of 
an abstraction, “ election by the Campaign.” 
A more careful use of referential terms 
epout the Campaign would be helpful to us 
all. 


From our experiences at the local group 
level, from an interpretation of such facts 
and such procedures as are known to us, 
we must regretfully agree with part of one 
statement made by L. John Collins that the 
Executive and the Council “do not propose 
to abdicate . . . to individuals. . . .” 
Bert Bensen, 

Kenneth Stanway, 

Brenda E. Stanway, 

C. Wilson, 

David Legum, 

127 King Henry’s Road, London, N.W.3. 


Fascists 


I have been a reader of Peace News for 
many years, and on many occasions I have 
had to defend your policies, But referring 
to your two editorials on “ Free speech for 
the Fascists” and two pro-Fascist letters, I 
can’t find any defence for them. Your atti- 
tude makes me sick. You will have no 
space for my letter, and for many other 
letters, but you thought it necessary to print 
the letter of one of the Nazis, especially the 
one with the tasteless remark ‘“‘ We have no 
gas chambers in our back garden.” 


Why do you print letters like that - to 
aggravate the patience of the ordinary 
people ? You pen and paper pacifists think 
of yourselves as angels, but the ordinary 
everyday pacifist is not an angel. And there 
is still definite right and wrong. How can 
you defend free speech when it is mis- 
used ? Free speech used for race hatred is 
the basest thing possible. Have you any 
sympathy with human feelings, or are you 
only interested to secure free speech for the 
CND, Committee of 100, etc.? Mr. Ford 
(letters, August 10) is worried about it: let 
the Nazis have free speech, so he can have 
a say as well. I am repulsed by a selfish 
attitude like that. 

Mrs. M. Roth, 

17 Melville Road, 

Hove, Sussex. 


Soviet forces 


Andrew Rothstein’s nerve takes some beat- 
ing. Even though his version of Russian 
history under Stalin has been thoroughly 
discredited by Khrushchev over the last six 
years, he still carries on regardless. In par- 
ticular, he is sticking by the case made in 
his book Peaceful Co-existence to the effect 
that in 1951 and 1953 the Soviet armed 
forces numbered around two and a _ half 
million men. In my article in Peace News 
of August 10 I did not (as he tries to make 
out) say or even imply that he gave such a 
figure for the year 1955. What I did was 
to give Khrushchev’s figure for 1955 
(5,763,000) and conclude: “It is reasonable 
to suppose that the figure for earlier and 
fiercer years of the cold war would at least 
equal, and perhaps exceed, the 1955 level.” 
What is Rothstcin’s alternative to this con- 
clusion ? It seems that, according to him, 
the Soviet strength remained fairly static 
from 1948 to 1953, and then at least 
doubled itself during the relatively peaceful 
period from 1953 to 1955. This latter phase 
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is u.xt of Malenkov’s premiership: is Roth- 
stuin {rying to hint that Malenkov, as an 
“ anti-Party ” dogmatist, was conducting 
militarising measures of an altogether 
lunatic order ? More, Rothstein now raises 
as a serious possibility the idea that the 
Soviet forces were “ reduced slightly” (on 
Rothstein figures this would be by 20 per 
cent) “between 1948 and 1951,” ie., in the 
years of NATO, the Western arms drive 
and the Korean war. It is true that the 
speculation is only hazarded: “‘ Maybe they 
were not (reduced), maybe they were.” But 
how very odd that it should have been 
raised at all. 

The dating of Soviet mobilisation is im- 
portant, for (as Rothstein very well knows) 
if Russia did enjoy a huge superiority in 
conventional forces from 1945 to 1955, or 
for most of those years, the Soviet “ dis- 
armament” programme for such a period 
is proved to be utterly fraudulent and 
bogus, for this programme envisaged purely 
percentage reductions in conventional 
strength and manpower and a fotal ban on 
atomic weapons. I leave it to readers to 
judge whether Rothstein’s dating or mine is 
more convincing. 


Rothstein asks whether I regard the official 
US sources that he cited for the figure of 
2,500,000 as ‘Communist Party apologists.” 
T never said they were; I said he was. Some 
Western estimates of Soviet strength were 
higher, others lower. Rothstein’s technique 
is to select the lowest ones and pass off the 
rest as “ gross fantasies.” 


Finally, may I protest that I am not, as 
Rothstein alleges, “ anti-Soviet.” Like many 
other independent Socialist critics of both 
power blocs, I am all in favour of Soviets, 
ie., freely elected workers’ councils, and 
would be happy to see them ruling in 
Britain no less than in Russia (where they 
unfortunately do not exist). 

Peter Sedgwick, 

140 Upper Parliament St., 

Liverpool 8. 


Small strikes 


The present small beginnings of industrial 
action against weapons may well embody 
our best hope of peace. They should be 
encouraged in the most realistic way pos- 
sible to build up into something larger. The 
movement must find a new way of directing 
attention to nuclear horror, as well as a 
realistic way of encouraging industrial 
action. 


Fortunately a way of doing both jobs simul- 
taneously has been invented, tested, and 
found successful in the United States. The 
method is simply a week of small individual 
activities, each a “strike” in some remote 
sense of the word or other, each supported 
by individual publicity. Shops close for odd 
days, displaying posters explaining why they 
are closed; housewives stop buying, explain- 
ing to their suppliers why they are stopping, 
and so on. Maximum impact is made on 
the public, not only through the press but 
directly, And the smallest of industrial 
actions is given maximum, relevant, support. 
Some attempt has been made to make the 
“strike” weeks international, and to this 
end committees have been set up in France, 
Switzerland, Holland and Belgium. In this 
country it might be more sensible for one 
of the many existing committees to take up 
the idea. 

Donald Rooum, 

148a Fellows Road, 

London, N.W.3. 


English Electric 


1,300 people in Luton are out of work 
through the shut down of English Electric. 
This is where we should put some concrete 
suggestions to our Government. English 
Electrict should turn their Luton factory to 
making tractors, harvesters, transport, farm- 
ing and industrial machinery for the under- 
developed countries. 

Credit should be given to these countries if 
they cannot afford to purchase these goods 
immediately, or we could trade them for 
their products. If necessary, the Govern- 
ment should subsidise English Electric. 
Now is our chance to show that we have 
constructive alternatives to arms manufac- 
ture, and that no one need produce death to 
live. 

Godfrey Cox, 

21 Codnor Denby [.ane, 

Codnor, Derbyshire. 
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Next week in 
Peace News 


The Committee of 100: Where does it go 
next? A new series of articles on the 
Committee begins next week. 

Berlin : Special PN feature. 

A. J. Muste : The prospects for peace. 


Prisoners 


Holloway: Helen  Allegranza, 
Poppleton, Marie Southern. 
Wormwood Scrubs: Des Lock, Michael 
Randle. 

Spring Hill, Grendon Underwood, or. 
Aylesbury : Ian Dixon and Trevor Hatton. 
Ford, Arundel, Sussex: Pat Pottle and 
Terry Chandler. 

Barlinnie : Alan Parker, Iain Cunningham. 
Greenock, Renfrewshire : Elizabeth Wilson. 


ill you help 
This coming autumn we are mounting a big 
drive to gain even more new readers and 
distributors of PEACE NEws. 
We need a distributor in every 
@ University, college, secondary school. 
@ Unilateralist, pacifist, War on Want or 
Kindred group. 
We need a person in every town who will 
make it his responsibility to visit newsagents 
and bookshops and arrange for the paper 
to be on sale there. 
Will you help ? 
We hope groups will organise Peace News 
Circulation and Publicity Centres in towns 
and cities all over the world, spreading still 
more widely the weck by week news of 
campaigns against nuclear weapons, the 
drive to end race discrimination and the 
struggles for colonial freedom. 


Evelyn 


To Dennis Gould, Peace News, 
5 Caledonian Road, London, N.4. 


Name 


Peer nae emnrrerrccsanners ser seee Hee eeenevenes 


Please send me doz. copies of 
Peace News each week at 5s. doz, for sale 
at stations, markets, mectings and peace 
groups. 


Please send me 6 copies each week at the 
special rate of 2s. 6d. 


I am willing to establish a Peace News 
circulation and publicity centre in 


IT am going to ....................008. university/ 
college/school this autumn. 


Correction 

Two misleading sentences appeared in the 
article, “Towards a Non-Violent Society,” 
by Jayaprakash Narayan, in last week's 
issue due to misunderstanding in transcrib- 
ing the taped interview. The five million 
acres of land given to the landless are not 
in the 6,000 villiages referred to; this is the 
number of “ gramdan ” villages set up. We 
should also point out that the reference to 
industrial democracy in the Zeiss Coropor- 
ation applied to the days before the estab- 
lishment of the Communist German Demo- 
carctic Republic in East Germany. 

A further error occurred in the caption to 
the picture of Mr. Nehru who is, of course, 
Prime Minister, not President of India. 


George Clark’s caravan notebook 


New support in Scotland 


We are halfway round and have arrived 
safely in Scotland; mileage to date 3,167 
miles. All things considered the results are 
more than satisfactory. Hospitality in places 
has been quite overwhelming. As the tour 
progresses we have developed a new con- 
sciousness about how we use the time at 
our disposal, For the project as a whole 
we now have sufficient information for the 
two day school and we hope that as a 
result of our discussions we will be able to 
implement our findings in the second half 
of the tour. 

We left four of our number behind in Nel- 
son to form the new group there. I hope 
Sydney Silverman will be pleased to hear 
that he now has a group of the campaign 
in his own constituency. The remainder of 
us took two days off and lazed in the Lake 
District. A day’s camp at Arnside and an 
overnight camp just south of Carlisle 
worked wonders. Our last day off was in 
Totnes and there has been little rest since 
then. The accident meant that we travelled 
for twelve days in a variety of vehicles, 
moving baggage, leaflets and our other 


paraphernalia and added about £120 to our 
expenses. This is being met by appealing to 
supporters to buy a gallon of petrol each 
for the next leg of the journey and this 
appeal has improved our finances, But 
costs are up because the team is now in the 
twenties. 

A magnificent 36 hours with the Ayrshire 
Campaign was spoilt in the first afternoon 
by heavy rain. A new group established at 
Kilmarnock made us more than happy, 
especially since we sat in on a meeting with 
YCND supporters who have pledged them- 
selves to consolidate the work in conjunc- 
tion with the adult group. Factory groups 
are likely to emerge at Massey-Ferguson 
and the Saxone Shoe Co. in Kilmarnock. 
All very encouraging, especially since Scot- 
land has never had this kind of support 
from the campaign before. 

This uotebook is being written in Paisley 
after spending a day in Glasgow. A very 
successful morning in the town resulted in 
84 new supporters. This afternoon we are 
looking forward to a meeting in the Market 
Square at which Josh Macrae and his anti- 


100 planning big drive 


After its conference last weekend the 
National Committee of 100 was able to an- 
nounce that all its debts are now cleared 
and it even has money in hand. The re- 
spose to the “For Sale” advertisement in 
Peace News was immediate and overwhelm- 
ing: over £1,500 was raised within a matter 
of a few days. Several cheques were re- 
ceived for sums over £100. 


At the same time the Committee set up a 
planning group, responsible for finance, 
public speakers, non-violence schools, news 
bulletin, etc. With this new organisation 
and with money in hand they are planning 
to get going in a very big way in the 
spring. 

The London Committee reports that it has 
had difficulty with advertising. They have 
had flat refusals from the Evening News 
and the Standard and London Transport. 
The Melody Maker, one of the Odhams’ 
group, was approached for a_half-page 
advertisement since Dis Disley and his band 
are going to take part in the September 9 
demonstration. This was first accepted, 


£100 and the copy were sent, but were 
afterwards rejected. 


Many members of the Committee have been 
questioned by the police in connection with 
a leaflet about the September 9 demon- 
stration. Demonstrators in a poster parade 
through Kensington were warned and re- 
ported last Saturday. Nevertheless, they 
intend to carry on with a second parade 
this Saturday, the 25th, starting at Palace 
Gate at 11 a.m. and going along Kensing- 
ton High Street. Onz of the posters they 
were told they could not carry read “ Air 
Ministry - mass sit-down - September 9 - 
3 p.m. - 7,000 strong.” Nearly three thou- 
sand pledges have been received, more than 
for any previous demonstration, and there 
are still three weeks to go. 

The Scottish Committee of 100 carried a 
20ft. 300lb, dummy rocket in their three- 
day Glasgow-Edinburgh march last week- 
end, The rocket is likely to be outside the 
Air Ministry on September 9. At the same 
dime they collected over £20 for War on 

ant. 


CND airman: RAF denial 


The Air Ministry appears to be embarrassed 
at the publicity given to the case of Brian 
McGee, the CND supporter in the RAF 
who faces a court martial as the result of 
his CND activities. 

The Air Ministry told a reporter last Satur- 
day: “It is absolute rubbish to suggest 
McGee will be court-martialled for his 
CND views. He has been charged with dis- 
obeying an order, is under open arrest, and 
that is as far as it goes at the present.” 
But the Air Ministry statement glosses over 
the fact that the order McGee refused to 
obey was itself a punishment for his par- 
ticipation in CND activities. 

Last spring McGee was interviewed by 
security police at the Air Ministry as a 
result of his CND activities and told he 
would be classified as a “ security risk ” and 
that ‘‘ appropriate action’ would be taken. 
The “appropriate action” came this month 
when he was transferred from his skilled 
work as a radio-technician and ordered to 
report at another camp where he would be 
a trainee steward, McGee refused to obey 
this order, which he considered to be a 
punishment for views which he had a right 
to hold. 

If he is sentenced to more than 90 days by 


Robin Davis 


paintings against the 


bomb 


St Martin’s Gallery, 11 St Martin’s Court, Leicester Square, 
WC2 (behind Wyndham’s Theatre). Monday, 27 August to 
Saturday, 8 September, 10-1 and 2-7 p.m. 


the court martial McGee can refer the case 
to an advisory tribunal where he can argue 


that he acted in accord with conscientious 
beliefs. 


McGee, who signed on in the RAF for 14 
years at the age of 15, said last week that 
he thought it was not right that boys should 
be allowed to sign away over 14 years of 
their lives at the age of 15. In spite of this, 
McGee feels definitely that he has entered 
into a contract with the RAF, which he 
should not wilfully break, but he does not 
construe the oath he took when he entered 
the RAF to go as far as allowing mass 
murder, 


He spent the weekend helping to organise 
the Committee of 100 Air Ministry sit- 
down, 


Baage probiem Tor 
Danish army 


The Danish Ministry of Defence is having 
to seek legal advice as to whether conscript 
soldiers are allowed to wear CND badges. 
Badges such as those of the Red Cross and 
the YMCA are allowed, as are those of 
other non-political organisations, After the 
colonel of the Vordingborg garrison had 
refused permission to wear CND badges, 
those soldiers who had previously worn 
them obeyed but took the matter up with 
the Ministry of Defence. 


Number three 


Uppsala University Seismological Institute 
announced on Monday that Russia had ex- 
ploded a twelve megaton nuclear device in 
the Novaya Zemlya area. This is the third 
explosion in the current series of Russian 
tests, 


Polaris singers will take part. On to Dum- 
barton this evening A few miles off from 
Holy Loch. Our canvass reveals around 
here a deeper concern about the problems 
of nuclear weapons, a more positive deci- 
sion that they are wrong. There is not an 
abundance of enthusiasm about the cam- 
paign, but it would seem they are open to 
reason and argument. 

Here is the importance of taking our case 
to the town squares and doorsteps. ‘‘ Can 
we be effective ?” is a question constantly 
asked in the campaign. The people we are 
talking to remain to be convinced. On 
Monday and Tuesday we hope to tackle 
this question at our Summer School. If we 
can answer this question I am persuaded 
we can begin to win. 

I noticed a letter from Pat Kitto in last 
week’s Peace News asking that the team 
should be given a little more comfort and a 
laundry service. Can I, through this note- 
book, thank the many people en route who 
have given hospitality or given up a day’s 
work to help; this has been greatly appre- 
ciated. I am trying to write to everybody 
concerned personally, but the pressures of 
the tour make it impossible to keep up, and 
a backlog of correspondence is inevitable. 
At this halfway stage it is good to find so 
many friends, and we hope that there is a 
sufficient abundance of work left behind for 
them to think their efforts are also worth- 
while. 


Who's (eicldimg 2 


@ BED BUGS ® COCKROACHES 
e@ EARWIGS ® ANTS @ TERMITES 
© RATS ® MICE @ FLEAS © MOTHS 


“Free Estimates” 


S. & B. 


Vermin ExterminatorsLtd. 


2622 E. 20th 


HE mlock 1-0919 
~ FALLOUT SHELTERS — 


CENTRAL RADIATION 
CONTROL CO. (CIVILIAN) 


For Domestic Commercial 
& Livestock 
FOR INFORMATION CALL 


| 
[ HE 3-7796 | 
4647 Kingsway, Bby. 


These advertisements appear together in the 
current telephone directory of Vancouver, 
Canada. 


News from CNVA 


Groton, Connecticut. The Committee for 
Non-Violent Action staged a demonstration 
against the use of nuclear weapons at the 
launching of the Polaris missile submarine, 
Alexander Hamilton, Full reports have not 
yet been received, but it seems that violence 
broke out. Brad Lyttle, Marjoric Swann 
and Bill Henry were arrested and held on 
conspiracy charges. 

The San Diego-Vallejo walk is continuing 
north and has now covered 160 miles, a 
quarter of the trip. Ed Ginsberg reports 
that with 40 marchers their numbers are 
well above what they had expected. 
Everyman HII is being refitted in Milford 
Haven, S. Wales, instead of Burnham-on- 
Crouch. The refitting will take about a 
week and the Everyman should be in 
London by the end of the month. Copen- 
hagen CND are preparing their reception, 
and a volunteer, Joel Bogh, is ready to 
come from Denmark to join the crew. 
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